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FRHLIMINARY  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE. 


March  i6th,  1894. 


On  Friday,  March  i6th,  1894,  a Conference  of  Employers  and 
Working-men  was  held  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal 
Stctistical  Society,  Adel  phi  Terrace,  London,  to  consider  a proposal 
to  form  an  “Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed. 
Ti  e circumstances  leading  up  to  the  gathering  are  narrated  on 
page  18.  A list  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  will  be  found  on 

PP  4-7- 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  Conference  was  preceded  by  sectional  meetings,  and  the 
sc  leme  in  outline  was  deliberated  upon  in  a more  or  less  colloquial 
st>  le,  and  the  objects  and  proposed  methods  carefully  examined. 
The  first  meeting  was  for  Employers  only.  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield, 
SI  efheld,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  The  following  resolution  was 
uranimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Jones  (Shifnal), 
.seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  Beaufoy,  M.P.  (London)  : — 

“That  this  meeting  of  representative  employers,  being  convinced  tlmt  the 

ti  ne  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  permanent  and  efhcien 
m cans  of  promoting  harmony  and  goodwill  between  employers  and  employed 
b f encouraging  them  to  treat  all  labour  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  justice 
andfairnes^to  each  other,  and  the  mutuality  of  their  interests  /^omg  so, 
h^  ;reby  declares  its  approval  of  the  proposal  to  establish  an  Industrial  Uni 

ol  Employers  and  Employed  ’ ; 

“ That  the  suggested  ‘ Lines’  for  the  said  proposed  Union  now  submitted 
b ,•  generally  approved,  signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  employers  here 
a sembled,  and  entered  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  accordingly  : 

“ That  steps  be  taken  to  firing  the  project  under  the  notice  of  the  various 
Implovers’  Organizations  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  eliciting  opinions 
tliereon,  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  a General  Conference  to  inaugurate  the 

s;iid  Union  ; 

“ That  a representative  Provisional  Committee  be  appointed  to  act  conjointly 
V ith  a similar  Committee  of  Workmen,  in  preparing  a Constitution  and  Rules, 
a id  in  taking  such  other  steps  as  may  be  deemed  ex]iedient  to  carry  out  these 

] roposals.” 


$ 


\ preliminary  meeting  of  Workmen  only  was  afterwards  held. 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,^vas  voted  to  the  chair.  A resolution, 
corresponding  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Employers’  meeting,  was, 
after  free  discussion,  unanimously  adopted 


t 


A/r.  R.  A.  Hadfield. 


JOINT  CONFERENCE.* 

At  the  evening  conference  of  Employers  and  Employed,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Hadfield,  J.  P.  (of  Hadfield’s  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Sheffield), 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.  (Durham 
Miners’  Association),  was  elected  vice-chairman.  There  was  a large 
attendance,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  being  present, 
including,  amongst  employers,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Johnston ' (Bristol), 
D.  Jones  (Shifnal),  C.  A.  Kirkby  (Sheffield),  T.  W.  Bushill 
(Coventry),  G.  Mathieson  (London),  W.  P.  Viccars  (Leicester), 
G.  Thomson  (Huddersfield),  &c.  ; and  among  the  w'orkers, 
Messrs.  W.  Aucott  (Wednesbury),  R.  Carr  (Darlington),  Councillor 
C.  Hobson  (Sheffield),  Councillor  D.  Holmes  (Burnley),  W. 
Johnson,  C.C.  (Bedworth),  A.  H.  Quance  (Coventry),  E.  Trow 
(Darlington),  H.  Vivian  (London),  Councillor  S.  Uttley  (Sheffield), 
and  others. 

There  were  also  present  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond  (representing  the 
Labour  Department),  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  (Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society),  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins  (Editor  of  Methuen’s 
“ Social  Questions  ” Series),  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams  (of  the  Labour 
Association),  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  : — 
I beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  this  evening  by  appointing  me  your  chairman.  It  was  very- 
late  this  morning  that  the  matter  was  mentioned,  which  must  be 
my  apology  for  comparative  unpreparedness. 

First  let  me  say  how  much  we  regret  that,  owing  to  ill  health, 
Mr.  CHA.RLES  Booth,  the  respected  president  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  in  whose  rooms  we  meet,  is  unable  to  preside  at  this 
Conference.  In  a personal  interview  this  morning,  he  manifested 
his  strong  sympathies  in  our  movement,  and  I venture  to  say  that 
the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Charles  Booth  in  the  list  of  members 
of  the  Conference  will  prove  that  the  proposed  Society  is  intended 
to  do  good  solid  work.  (Applause.)  We  had  also  hoped  that 
Mr.  David  Dale,  a name  so  honourably  connected  with  fair 
and  square  dealing  on  labour  matters  in  the  North,  would 
have  been  with  us.  (Applause.)  But  whilst  we  have  his  thorough 
approval  in  our  aims  and  object,  owing  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting  being  inconvenient  to  him  we  are  deprived  of  that  pleasure 
owing  to  his  absence  on  the  Continent.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  a short  chat  this  morning  with  one  of  our  respected  members  for 
Sheffield,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  (President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade),  and  with  his  usual  kindliness  of  heart  he  told 
me  that  he  wished  God-speed  to  an  organisation  with  objects  in 

^ Portions  of  one  or  two  speeches,  given  at  the  employers'  afternoon  meeting,  have  been 
incoi'porated  (with  the  consent  of  the  speakers)  in  the  following  report. 
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Mr,  K.  A,  Had  fie  Id. 


view  like  ours.  (Applause.)  I should  like  to  premise  my  remarks 

bv  sayin<^  that  if  this  Conference  did  nothing  else  hut  give  an 
en  phatic  denial  to  those  who  believe  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
together  employers  and  employed  as  we  are  doing  this  evening, 
it 'would  have  done  excellent  work.  (Applause.)  And  I vvould 
here  like  to  say  with  what  satisfaction  we  promoters  of  the 
Conference  see  the  excellent  and  friendly  remarks  in 
tnde  journal,  Enqineerino,  of  to-days  date  This  journal 
representing  the  capitalist  side  ot  industries  m which  some  TZ^ooo 
wc'rkers  are  engaged,  says  that,  whilst  we  have  an  ambitious 
programme,  “none  can  dispute  that  it  is  one  which  must  taken 
in  Lnd  shortly,  unless  industrial  matters  are  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  ” It  adds,  “ We  cannot  but  hope  that  some  permanent  and 
re  pres'entative  organisation  will  spring  up  which  will  make  monster 
St  ikes  and  trade  disturbances  a thing  of  the  past.  We  have  here  a 
nuclLs  at  any  rate  respectable,  to  which  a//  may  -Jtaf  them^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ontlemen,  this  is  what  we  specially  claim,  that  all,  whether 
eipployers  or  employes,  may  take  part  m our  scheme.  (Applause.) 

I WIDESPREAD  APPROVAL. 

As  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  invitation  circular,  permit  me  to 
S'  V with  what  considerable  gratification  we  see  the  excellent  idea  o 
n v friend  Mr.  Bushill  so  warmly  and  vigorously  taken  up.  It  was 
‘ ipihaips  with  some  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  appreciation  and 

n ieption  our  aims  would  have,  that  I signc‘d  the  circular.  Now-a- 
! davs^  the  claims  upon  most  of  us  are  too  numerous  to  permit  iime 

b-in^  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  mere  fads,  and  we  are  this 
e^eX  running  no  faddist  notions.  (Hear,  hear  ) Judging  from 
t ie  very  heavy  correspondence  which  Mr.  Bushill  has  conducted,  le 
tas  certainly  tested  the  opinions  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
With  but  oL  or  two  exceptions,  the  results  have  been  decidedly 
encouraging.  One  of  these  letters  struck  me  as  specially  gratifying, 
s was  frill  a strong  Conservative.  This  gentleman.  Councillor 
Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  m Sheffield, 
-lid,  “ I have  been  so  interested  in  the  papers  you  have  ^^nt  me 
that  I fear  I have  kept  them  an  unconscionably  long  time.  I do 
1 ot  he^tate  to  say  that  I have  always  felt  that  association  between 
, t mployers  and  employed,  and  free  discussion  of  the 

both  must  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  Ma^ny  of  the 
ubjectsfor  discussion  seem  to  be  very  wefi  chosen,  and  I cannot 
i.ut  th  nk  that  your  scheme  will  have  valuable  results  if  it  is  taken 
!;iin  a"^  way.”  (Applause.)  I care  not  for  politics  in 

llise  labour  matters.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whether  Liberals  or 
(Conservatives  let  us  all  do  our  best.  (Applause.)  We  have 
'-ounu  and  energetic  Premier— (hear)— and  he  will,  I am  sure, 
bontffiue  to  shew  us  his  practical  sympathy  in  seeking  to  solve  these 

nodern  industrial  problems.  (Applause.) 


j. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Hadfidd. 
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REASONS  FOR  CONFERENCE. 

Why  do  we  meet  together  to-day,  and  why  is  it  thought  that  still 
another  organisation  is  wanted  } 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  first  and  foremost  reason  is,  that  there  is 
really  no  place  or  no  organisation  where  employers  and  employed 
can  meet  together  on  common  ground  for  friendly  discussion.  As 
we  all  know,  there  are  meetings  between  these  classes  of  men,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  principally  to  force  something  'through  from 
one  side  or  the  other  against  the  will  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 
In  other  words,  they  are,  as  a rule,  to  settle  bones  of  contention. 

It  certainly  does  seem  an  anomaly  from  my  point  of  view, 
that  many  employers  carry  on  industrial  operations  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other,  and  very  often  hardly  know  the  conditions  under 
which  their  operatives  work. 

d'herefore,  any  means  that  would  bring  together  in  friendly  con- 
ference, before — to  use  a metallurgical  expression — the  breaking 
point  is  reached,  or  was  even  in  view,  would  surely  often  save  many 
of  those  wretched  lock-outs  and  strikes,  as  well  as  avoid  that  serious 
amount  of  friction  experienced  by  our  commercial  and  industrial 
gearing.  (Hear,  hear.) 

* employers’  point  of  VIEW. 

d'here  are  always  two  sides  to  a question,  and  I am  sure  that 
those  present  on  behalf  of  the  workers  will  fully  admit  that 
there  are  points  to  be  considered  from  an  employer’s  standpoint. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I would  like  to  give  an  example,  and  can  safely  do 
so,  because  on  the  particular  point  which  will  be  alluded  to,  my 
firm  has  adopted  a very  firm  stand  against  reducing  the  wages  as 
soon  as  trade  becomes  bad.  (Applause.)  Some  fifteen  months 
ago  we  were  asked  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  reductions  in 
engineering  and  foundry  branches.  We  refused  to  do  so,  and  have 
in  no  way  regretted  our  policy.  (Applause.)  I only  refer  to  this 
as  proving  that  in  the  following  remarks  I am  in  no  way  indicating 
that  because  certain  anomalies  exist  we  wish  to  see  wages  reduced 
because  they  are  high.  On  the  contrary,  generally  sjieaking,  I 
believe  where  wages  are  highest  we  get  best  work,  as  the  workers 
can  exist  in  something  like  decency,  and  are,  consequently,  better 
men.  (Hear,  hear). 

varying  RATES  OF  V'AGES. 

Many  employers  are  anxious  to  do  fairly  by  their  men,  but  they 
are  often  hindered  and  hampered  by  the  varying  rates  of  wages 
existing  between  different  towns  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work, 
in  fact  for  work  done  under  the  same  labour  organisations  or  Unions. 
I am  happy  to  say  that  I come  from  a city  where,  in  my  own  line  of 
work,  moulding  and  engineering,  the  very  highest  rates  of  wages 
are  paid.  (Applause.)  This  city,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester  also. 
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do,  I believe,  in  consequence,  get  value  for  their  money,  but  never- 

tl  eless,  it  is  rather  an  anomaly  to  find  men  employed  in  exactly  the 

t sr  me  trades  at  Leeds,  (jlasgow,  and  elsewhere,  working  for  q/"?  6/'> 

and  8/-  per  week  less  than  the  above  rates.  I will  give  specific 

e:  amjiles.  d'o  moulders  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  we  pay  38/- 

p >r  week,  whereas  in  Ikitterley  and  Ijiswich  these  rates  are  as  low 

a;  26/-  and  28/-  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report 

kv  1892  of  the  Ironfounder.s’  Union.*  It  does  not  require  much 

political  economy  to  see,  that  other  things  equal,  trade  must  naturally 

avitate  to  those  iilaces  where  cost  of  production  is  at  its  lowest 
^ * 

piint.  (Hear,  hear.) 

In  saying  this,  ])lease  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I fully  believe 
tl  at  on  the  whole  where  labour  earns  most,  there  it  gives  the  best 
rt  turn,  but  still  anomalies  like  these  do  require  most  careful  con- 
si  ileration  at  the  hands  of  those  concerned  in  the  management  of 
L nions  of  various  workers.  (Hear.)  I know  for  a fact  that  in 
ii  certain  classes  of  engineering,  locomotive  building  for  example, 

there  is  now  going  on  a considerable  change  in  the  centre  of  jiro- 
d iction,  owing  to\he  above  facts.  I only  mention  this  as  a matter 
which  those  who  ])ay  the  highest  wages  have,  I think,  a right  to 

impress  upon  the  workers.  (Hear,  hear.) 

For  my  owm  ]>art,  I most  heartily  support  and  encourage  the 
idea  of  levelling  up  and  not  pulling  down,  and  in  the  example  given 
n^specting  my  own  firm,  1 think  it  is  proved  by  deeds. 

Our  proposed  organisation  should  considerably  help  those  in 
districts  receiving  low'  wages,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  those 
oncerned  to  bring  such  great  differences  before  their  employers  in 

fi  iendlv  conference. 

RKLATIONS  OF  EMPl.OVIiRS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

My  own  experience  of  those  concerned  in  handling  organization 
for  the  w’orkers  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  (Hear,  hear.) 
I istead  of  finding  them  agitators,  and  entitled  to  the  many  other 
imcalled-for  designations,  to  me  they  have  always  seemed  reasonable 
aid  right-thinking  men.  (Applause.)  I think  they  appreciate  that 
those  engaged  and  interested  in  large  industrial  concerns,  whether 
financially  only,  by  supplying  the  necessary  capital,  or  in  managerial 
cipacity,  must  not,  indeed,  now-a-days,  let  the  grass  grow'  under 
tl  eir  feet.  'Lhere  are,  in  these  latter  classes,  very  many  who  would 
welcome  any  means  of  amicably  adjusting  labour  relations  on  pro- 
gressive lines,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  workers  on  their  part 
a ipreciate  the  intricacy  and  difficult  nature  upon  which  modern 
competitive  business  is  founded.  (Hear,  hear.) 

There  may  be  some  labour  rejiresentatives  here  present  who  think 
that  capital  or  interest  on  capiial  as  such  should  be  extinguished. 
' !My  owm  opinion  is,  whatever  the  future  may  bring,  that  at  any  rate 

lor  some  generations  this  is  impossible.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  seems  to 
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me  that  the  true  way  of  meeting  many  of  the  difficulties  now  en- 
countered will  be  by  giving  a fairer  share  than  in  the  past  of  the 
product  of  industry  to  the  workers,  whether  by  reducing  the  hours 
of  labour,  profit-sharing,  or  other  means  of  this  kind.  (Applause.) 
If  some  present  object  to  this  way  of  looking  at  matters  I would 
most  earnestly  recommend  them,  especially  if  representing  labour 
organizations,  to  read  a book  entitled  “ Labour  and  Popular 
Welfare,”  by  that  deep  thinker,  W.  H.  Mallock.  It  provides  food 
for  thought,  and  proves  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  workers  not  to 
pull  down  others,  but  to  improve  their  own  position.  Once  get  this 

idea  into  the  minds  of  certain  employers,  and  jirogress  will  very 
quickly  be  made.  (Aj)plause.) 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  ON  LAHOUR  MATTERS. 

It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  ]>ractice  is  worth  a ton  of  theory.  If 
therefore,  I may,  I should  like  to  recount  a little  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. Some  years  ago,  owing  to  a dispute  at  our  own  works, 
where  some  500  men  are  employed,  I was  personally  brought  into 
contact  with  several  deputations  of  our  workers  in  regard  to  certain 
points  of  difference,  which,  if  w'e  had  not  each  discussed  in  a friendly 
spirit,  w'ould  have  led  to  the  usual  declaration  of  war  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  Gentlemen,  I con.sider  that  experience  has  been 
worth  much  to  me.  (Applause.)  It  taught  me  that  employers, 
even  w'ith  the  best  of  motives,  or  without  intending  wrong,  might 
be  unreasonable  unless  they  heard  and  fairly  listened  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  the  workers  now-a-days  are  not  to  be 
treated  like  children  or  schoolboys.  (Applause.)  Owing  to  these 
friendly  conferences,  I may  .say  that  we  did  not  hav'e  any  strike  or 
lock-out,  nor  has  there  ever  been  anything  of  the  sort  in  the  history 

of  our  firm,  which  has  been  now  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  in 
existence.  (Applause). 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  move  on  progressive 
lines,  and  our  general  manager,  Mr.  Kirkby,  who  takes  a warm 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  who  i.s  pre.sent  here  to-day,  and  our 
works  manager,  Mr.  A.  M,  Jack,  whilst  very  properly  insisting  on 
discipline~and  you  must  have  that  in  dealing  with  large  bodies  of 
men  have  also  progressive  views  on  labour  subjects,  not  merely  in 
words,  but  by  endeavouring  to  carry  them  into  deeds.  (Applause). 
About  two  and  a half  years  ago  we  voluntarily  reduced  our  hours  of 
labour  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-one,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  make  a 
forty-eight  hours’  week,  in  fact,  we  are  at  present  discussing  this 
with  our  men.  (Applause.)  I need  hardly  say  that  the  change  we 
have  already  made,  and  that  we  contemplate,  will  be  done  without 
any  alteration  in  rates  of  wages.  (Applause.) 

DOES  IT  PAY 

I care  not  so  much  as  to  whether  it  pays  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  but  I do  care  if  it  enables  my  firm  to  feel  at  the  end  of 
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ihi  working  year,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  what  is  right 
ard  just,  and  that  mere  money-making  has  not  been  the  end  and 

aim  of  our  existence.  (Hear,  hear). 

I can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion,  when  walking  round  our 

works,  there  is  now  a more  general  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  bear  the  firm’s  interests  in  mind.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
put  one’s  finger  on  this  or  that  spot,  but  from  many  little  points 
th.it  have  come  under  my  own  jrersonal  observation,  I believe  the 
feding  exists,  and  is  growing,  and  that  when  an  employer  takes 
liberal  and  jrrogressive  views,  he  will  find  that  his  worker  will  meet 
him  more  than  half  way  and  that  it  will  not  be  all  his  aim  to 
merely  draw  his  weekly  wage,  without  _ honestly  bearing  his 
employer’s  interest  in  mind  by  giving  a fair  day’s  work  fora  fair 

day’s  wage.  (Applause).  - i 

My  friend,  Mr.  Bushill,  has  been  also  progressive,  tor  he  has 

irtroduced  a scheme  of  profit  sharing  without  any  antUtrike  or 
other  fettering  clauses  in  his  works  at  Coventry,  and  I have 
compared  notes  and  he  entirely  agrees  with  me  on  the  above. 

OHJECTS  OF  THE  ORGANISATION. 

I cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  such  an  organisation  as  ours 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  employers  who  at  j^resent  have  no  means 
o'  exchanging  ideas  on  these  questions,  and  that  it  will  be  most 
beneficial  in  helping  forward  movements,  which  are,  and  very 
rightly,  being  more  strongly  urged  every  day  by  labour,  to  impiove 

its  position. 

I say  it  in  no  captious  spirit,  that  I am  firmly  convinced  such  an 
c rganisation  as  is  now  proposed,  could  in  many  wa)s  do  more  good 
t lan  certain  Parliamentary  Chambers  at  Westminster.  (Laughter). 
The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  do  but  little  to  improve  matters 
c r push  them  forward  in  the  way  we  should  like  to  see.  (Hear,  hear). 

he  machinerv  ot  legislation  is  very  slow,  and  to  me  it  seems  that 
] ublic  opinion  is  being  formed  at  a much  greater  rate  than  our 
legislation  proceeds.  Caution,  no  doubt,  is  necessary  in  making 
( hanges,  l)ut  at  present  in  • political  matters  there  is  too  much 
idre-pulling,  whether  on  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  side,  d'here 
1 re  far  too  many  axes  being  ground  at  Westminster.  (Laughter  and 

hear,  hear).  _ . . 

In  my  opinion  the  Daily  (.Jironiclc  has  done  moie  in  a few  yeais 

1o  educate  public  opinion  in  progressive  matters  than  the  House  of 
i:ommons  has  done  in  the  last  tw^enty  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  Other 
iiapers  have  also  done  good  w'ork,  but,  newspapers  cannot  do 
everything:  their  sphere  is  neces.sarily  limited.^  I should  like  just 
o mention  again  the  attitude  of  Engineering.  I he  fact  that 
hat  influential  journal  favours  our  movement  is  ^ of  considerable 
mportance,  and  will  help  to  bring  our  objects  and  aims 
Defore  a large  class,  whom  it  might  otherwise  be  difficult  to 

•each.  (Hear,  hear). 
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Labour  questions  are  rightly  growing  in  importance  and  deserve 
to  be  more  powerfully  pressed  forward  to  the  front.  Such  an 
organisation  as  ours  could,  if  based  on  the  right  lines,  cover  the 
country  in  a way  that  no  other  means  could  effect,  and  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  prove  a most  powerful  means  of  educating  public 
opinion  and  make  the  transition  to  better  days  for  the  w^orkers 
more  peaceful  and  natural.  (Applause). 

PARTIAL  IDENTITY  OF  INTERESTS 

I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  employers  and  w'orkers  have 
interests  much  more  in  common  than  is  often  supposed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  country  must  reach 
a higher  and  happier  position  when  each  side  works  together  more 
amicably,  and  much  of  the  antagonism  and  suspicion  at  present 
existing  is  removed.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be, 
in  consequence,  greater.  The  rich  may  not  be  so  rich — the  change 
may  be  better  for  them — but  the  poorer  members  of  society  wall 
have  more  comforts  and  better  opportunities  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  being  the  citizens  of  this  great  British  empire.  (Applause.) 
These  changes  cannot  come  in  a day.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be 
many  years  before  they  are  accomplished,  but  such  organisations  as 
we  are  proposing  can  help  them  forw'ard  in  a way  perhaps  at  present 
little  dreamt  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  several  reasons  I claim  to 
have  had  more  than  ordinary  opportunities  of  seeing  both  sides,  and 
whilst  I on  my  side,  as  an  employer  must  freely  admit  the  obstinacy 
that  is  often  met  wflth  from  those,  who,  from  better  education  and 
opportunity,  ought  to  know  better,  I am  also  sure  that  those 
representing  the  workers  will  confirm,  as  it  has  many  a time  been 
admitted  to  me  by  representatives  of  workers,  that  the  other  side 
too,  at  times,  is  not  entirely  blameless.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore, 
I think  we  should  indeed  both  be  better,  if  oftener  brought 
together,  not  when  storms  are  brewing,  or  about  to  burst,  but  from 
time  to  time  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  when  each  could 
discuss  matters  ot  mutual  interest  without  being  biassed.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

LOCK-OUTS  AND  STRIKES. 

If  our  organization  could  stop  some  of  the  disputes  which  now- 
a-days  all  too  often  occur,  this  alone  would  earn  us  national 
gratitude.  (Hear,  hear).  Nor  do  I deem  this  impossible.  We  all 
know  that  something  is  wanted.  Last  year  was  indeed  a “ striking  ” 
year  in  a double  sense.  Mars  must  have  been  in  conjunction  with 
the  new  star  “ Strikarius  ” — if  I may  become  an  astrologer  for  the 
moment.  (Laughter)  At  the  commencement  of  1893  who  would 
heye  predicted  635  strikes  for  that  year?  Yet,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  are  informed  that 
this  was  the  number  which  actually  occurred,  more  than  two  per  day 
of  the  working  year.  We  all  know  too  well  the  disastrous  nature  of 
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the  great  lock-out  in  the  coal-trade.  My  own  firm  lost  ;j^i,ooo  to 
p£‘:,2oo,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry  and  anxiety  involved  to  the 
management,  reduced  earnings  to  those  eni])loyed,  and  the  general 
boileversement  of  business  generally.  Yet,  gentlemen,  we,  like 
hu  idreds  of  firms  were  entirely  innocent,  but  had  to  suffer  as  much 
as  iny  of  the  combatants.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a national 
disgrace  that  this  should  be  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  can  only 
ho  )e  that  so  deeply  will  men’s  minds  have  been  marked  by  the 
oc(  urrence,  that  it  will  have  proved  the  great  object  lesson  of  the 
century,  and  therefore  not  entirely  thrown  away  on  the  nation. 
But  lessons  purchased  at  such  cost  cannot  be  safely  repeated  except 
at  -ery  rare  intervals.  If  organizations  such  as  we  have  in  view 
woild  prevent  in  any  way  the  probability  of  such  occurrences, 
wojld  it  not  pay  many  times  over  to  give  them  the  strongest 
of  iupport,  whether  from  the  worker  or  employer  ? 

LABOUR  LEADERS  NOT  REVELLERS  IN  STRIKES. 

' think  some  employers  have  the  idea  that  labour  leaders  simply 
revel  in  strikes.  That  is,  indeed,  a mistaken  notion — (Hear,  hear) — 
and  I have  been  much  struck  by  the  pertinent  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wi  liam  Thorne,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers,  who,  in  his  Annual  Report 
of  the  Society  for  1893,  spoke  thus — “ Strikes,  through  whatever 
catises,  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  Some  employers 
thiik  that  many  of  us  live  and  thrive  upon  strikes.  What  can  any 
leader  gain  from  strikes  ? Look  at  the  worry  and  anxiety  they  have 
to  contend  with  during  a strike,  which  makes  one  feel  sad  at  times.” 
Yet  we  employers  often  say  that  the  labour  leaders  rush  heedlessly 
and  unthinkingly  into  labour  disputes. 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

There  is  one  object  of  the  Conference  to  which  I would  like  to 
give  my  specially  warm  support,  and  that  is  the  question  of  Inter- 
na'ional  industrial  relations.  (Hear,  hear.)  ^Vhilst  I have  every 
regard  for  my  country,  I am  not  one  of  those  who  say  England  for 
tht  English  only.  Probably  I shall  be  blamed  and  misjudged  for 
this,  but  what  I have  seen  of  the  world  in  my  travels  on  the 
Continent  and  America,  makes  one  see  that  human  beings,  though 
in  different  places  and  under  dilferent  conditions,  have  very  much 
tht  same  hopes  and  aspirations.  (Hear,  hear  ) Therefore,  I will 
no;  say,  however  one  maybe  misjudged,  “England  for  the  English 
on  y,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  itself.”  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  wider  our  sympathies,  whether  they  are 
with  employers  or  employed,  in  America,  in  our  Colonies,  of  which 
we  are  all  so  proud,  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  or  elsewhere, 
tht  sooner  will  there  be  some  chance  of  the  intense,  modern 
competitive  system  being  brought  within  manageable  bounds. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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Indeed,  it  behoves  us  most  earnestly  to  find  some  means  of 
considering  this  important  question,  for,  judging  by  some  of  the 
facts  which  have  come  under  my  knowledge  during  the  last  few 
years,  unless  some  mutual  understanding  is  arrived  at,  the  ending 
may  result  something  like  the  disastrous  interchange  of  opinion 
between  the  two  Kilkenny  cats.  (Laughter.)  No  doubt  this 
country  may  feel  jealous  of  the  industrial  advance  of  Continental 
nations,  seeing  that  we  led  the  way  in  industrial  expansion.  Whether 
we  made  right  use  of  our  lead  by  decrying  the  advantages  of 
technical  and  higher  education,  which  tho.se  abroad  had  the 
common-sense  to  see  was  absolutely  necessary,  I do  not  know, 
but  at  any  rate,  we  must  now  recognise  the  world  is  growing  much 
smaller,  and  that  mere  selfishness  on  the  part  of  one  country, 
whether  that  be  England  or  Germany,  cannot  be  allowed  We 
must  have  more  cosmopolitan  feeling.  Hence  the  desirability  of 
specially  encouraging  this  part  of  our  programme. 

I must  here  express  one’s  admiration  for  the  foresight  of  Labour 
leaders,  in  contrast  with  the  short-sightedness  of  employers,  in 
recognising  this  important  question  by  fraternising  witfi  Continental 
workers  and  their  leaders.  I believe  much  good  must  spring  from 
this.  I also  believe  the  common-sense  of  the  English  delegates 
will  gradually,  but  surely,  wean  those  abroad  from  attempts  to 
improve  their  lot  by  violence  and  wrong  doing,  of  which  every 
right-thinking  man  must  express  abhorrence  and  detestation.  As 
Mr.  Threlfall,  Secretary  to  the  Labour  Electoral  Association,  in  his 
admirable  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Ce^itiiry  for 
February  last,  says,  “ The  English  Labour  Party  intends  to  work  on 
those  lines  of  experience  and  of  evolution,  which  are  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”  (Applause).  Such  words  as  these, 
and  such  an  admirable  article  as  Mr.  Threlfall  has  written,  does 
indeed  give  a hope  for  the  future  of  Labour,  and  he  rightly 
remarks : “ If  the  aspirations  of  the  Labour  Party  are  properly 
recognised,  the  faint-hearted  need  not  fear  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire.  From  the  bench  and  the  workshop,  from  the  mine  and 
the  furnace,  from  the  dock  and  the  field,  there  is  coming  a race  of 
men  who  will  maintain  the  best  position  of  British  liberty,  sound 
the  death-knell  of  war,  strike  with  a merciless  hand  at  all  the 
social  evils  and  iniquities,  and  pass  on  to  their  children  a greater, 
because  a more  cotitented  Empire,  and  set  the  glorious  example  to 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth.”  (Applause.) 

As,  therefore,  I have  before  expressed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
British  manufacturers  might  well  subscribe  handsomely  to  hasten 
on  the  improvement  of  international  feeling  between  the  workers, 
instead  of  contemptuously  picking  holes  and  finding  fault  with 
those  leaders  of  Labour  of  this  country  who  attend  International 
Labour  Congresses.  (Hear,  hear).  If,  therefore,  we  get  into  working 
order,  I hope  very  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  this  question. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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A HOPEFUL  PROSPECT. 

Special  Committees  will  have  to  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
SI  itable  constitution  for  the  new  Society  and  rules  for  its  proper 
working.  But  I sincerely  trust  that  an  organisation  on  the 
SI  ggested  lines  may  be  formed,  and  that  successfully.  (Applause.) 

It  may  take  years  before  its  influence  can  be  fully  felt,  but  that 
tlere  is  room  for  it  I feel  strongly  convinced.  As  an  employer, 
it  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I read  the  encouraging  remarks 
ol  Mr.  Threlfall  respecting  employers— who  are  not  all  black  sheep, 
b -the-way — (Hear,  hear) — at  the  conclusion  of  his  article  on 
“ Labour  and  its  Future.”  He  says,  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
features  of  the  present  day  that  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
n en  of  position,  wealth  and  influence,  who  are  eager  to  help  forward 
tl  e great  emancipation  of  the  people.  1 he  hosts  of  labour  give 
tl  em  a hearty  greeting.  With  such  a spirit  jjervading  men  on  either 
side,  one  cannot  but  feel  a little  optimistic  for  our  country  s future 
a id'development,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  seem  so  thickly 
to  surround  us  on  the  many  trying  social  questions  of  the  day. 
(Applause.)  I sincerely  hope  that  everyone  present  may  look  back 
t(  • this  evening’s  meeting  with  considerable  pride  and  satisfaction. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  I might  give  a motto  for  the  Society  it  would  only 
b^  a brief  one,  but  I hope  pregnant  of  our  aims  and  wishes — 

“ Each  for  all  and  all  for  each.”  (Loud  applause). 

I have  now  very  great  pleasure  in  asking  for  a paper  to  be 
r md  by  Mr.  Bushill,  who  has  devoted  a great  amount  of  time, 
e aergy,"  and  talent  to  this  undertaking,  whose  inception  such  a 
Ilnion  was,  and  to  whom  we  are  more  largely  indebted  than  we 
cm  at  present  realise.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bushill  (Manufacturing  Stationer,  Coventry),  then 
rsad  the  following  paper,  entitled — 

SUGGESTED  LINES  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  OF 
EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED.”* 

With  the  industrial  conflicts  of  the  jiast  year  so  fresh  in  our 
1 lemories,  two  things  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted  in  an 
i ssembly  of  business  people — firstly,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
far  improving  the  mutual  relations  of  employers  and  employed, 

1 nd,  secondly,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attempting  to  devise 
satisfactory  means  for  this  industrial  betterment. 

HISTORY  OF  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  several  employers,  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  Midlands,  have  felt  a desire  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  with  one  another  on  the  present  industrial 
s ituation.  This  desire  was  mentioned  to  several  intelligent  repre- 

*This  Paper  is  embodied  in  a more  detailed  exposition  of  the  movement  appearing  in  the 

2 'conomic  Review  for  April,  1894. 
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sentative  working  men,  and  they  at  once  agreed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  workmen  to  make  a simultaneous  approach  to  their 
fellows,  with  the  object  of  arranging,  ultimately,  for  a joint  con- 
ference of  employers  and  employed.  Eventually,  20  employers 
and  20  workpeople,  representing  some  of  the  chief  trades  and  some 
of  the  principal  industrial  centres,  were  asked  to  meet  in  London 
on  March  i6th.  In  making  the  selection  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  existence  of  representative  bodies  of  employers  and  work- 
men, although  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  ask  the  chief 
Employers’  Associations  and  Irades  Unions  to  delegate  members. 
The  first  essential  for  the  success  of  such  a meeting  is,  naturally, 
that  the  members  should  belong  to  the  conciliatory  wing  of  their 
respective  organizations. 

The  further  question  naturally  suggested  itself  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  influential 
Joint  Association  of  employers  and  employed.  In  the  face  of  the 
thousand  and  one  Societies  already  existing  in  England,  the  mere 
suggestion  of  an  additional  one  may  be  regarded  as  a bold  thing. 
But,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  Association  through  the  agency 
of  which  those  employers  and  workmen  who  are  alive  to  progres- 
sive and  humane  industrial  ideas,  may  keep  in  touch  with  one 
another  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  encouragement,  educative  work, 
and  concerted  action,  when  occasion  may  arise.  There  were  many 
Societies  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League ; and  although  the  cases  are  not  quite  parallel, 
the  loss  and  suffering  to-day  through  the  present  industrial  feuds 
can  hardly  be  considered  less  serious  than  those  which  accom- 
panied the  old  Corn  Laws. 

GROUNDS  FOR  A NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  promoters  that  there  is  an  opening  for 
an  Association,  which,  while  adopii?i^  as  a fu7idame?ita/  principle 
the  recognition  of  association  and  combination,  wdiether  between 
workmen  or  between  employers,  would  emphasise  the  underlying 
common  interests  of  both  classes,  and  which  would  endeavour  to 
arouse  and  cultivate  the  feeling  of  goodwill  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  platform  for  the  deliberate  and  regular  setting  forth  of 
industrial  ideas  and  methods,  which  individual  employers  or  work- 
men may  have  found  valuable  in  their  own  spheres.  Supposing 
that  an  ernployer  has  discovered  that  an  eight  hours’  day  is  good 
both  for  himself  and  for  his  workmen,  how  is  he  to  communicate 
that  information  to  the  public?  If  he  states  the  fact  at  a public 
meeting  he  will,  probably,  be  credited  wdth  motives  of  vulgar 
ambition  in  connection  with  some  public  office.  If  he  sends  a 
contribution  to  an  ordinary  journal,  he  runs  the  risk  of  appearing 
to  advertise  himself  by  parading  his  sagacity  or  benevolence. 
Business  men,  generally,  are  sensitive  on  these  points,  and. 
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prcbably,  the  slowness  of  our  industrial  development  in  a humane 
direction  is  in  a certain  degree  due  to  these  considerations. 

As  a concession  to  the  prejudices  already  existing  in  business 
circles,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  limit  the  “membership” 
to  “practical”  people,  whether  employers  or  employed.  But  it 
wo  lid  be  most  desirable  to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  public  teachers  and  social  authorities,  by  enlisting  them,  if 
possible,  as  “associates.”  The  minimum  subscription  should  be 
of  such  an  amount  as  could  be  paid  without  difficulty  hy  the 
average  working-man.  Arrangements  might  also  advantageously 
be  made  for  the  collective  membership  of  trade  societies. 

Such  a society  would  not  primarily  concern  itself  with  the 
set  lement  of  specific  labour  disputes.  Its  object  would  be  to 
encourage  and  foster  feelings  which  would  remove,  in  many  cases, 
the  grounds  for  such  disputes  The  society  would  have  scope  for 
ne(  ded  educative  influence  in  many  ways.  If  only  the  directors 
coi.ld  secure  and  retain  the  full  confidence  of  both  sides — and  the 
reports  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Labour  Commission  show 
hoH'  considerable  is  the  common  basis  of  sympathy  already  existing 
— its  pronouncements  upon  such  subjects  would  have  a cjuite 
exceptional  force.  With  its  store  of  sifted  facts  and  well-weighed 
theories,  such  a society  might  even  be  serviceable  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  industrial  legislation. 

An  association  on  the  suggested  lines  would  not  propose  any 
violent  and  sudden  change  in  the  industrial  .system  It  would  first 
of  ail  address  itself  to  industry  as  it  is.  Care  would  be  taken  to 
av('id  giving  to  the  outsider  any  “faddist”  or  party  or  sectional 
im  Dression. 

Obviously  there  is  scope  for  stimulating  better  feeling  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  Association  would  enable  those 
employers  and  workmen  who  are  characterised  by  feelings  of  open- 
eytd  trust  to  strengthen  their  forces  by  union,  so  that  they  might  do 
their  best  to  educate  out  of  existence  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
employers  and  workmen  who  entertain  feelings  of  mutual  distrust. 

DEFINITE  SUBJECTS. 

But  besides  endeavours  in  this  broad  field  there  are  certain 
definite  subjects  which  many  practical  employers  consider  ripe  for 
carelul  and  dispassionate  discussion.  The  following  subjects  are 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  but  employers  or  workmen, 
by  joining  the  Association,  would  not  be  expected  to  commit  them- 
sih  es  to  any  special  opinions  on  any  of  them  : — 

Length  of  Working  Day. 

Irregularity  of  Employment. 

Employment  of  Married  Women. 

Sanitary  Conditions  for  Working. 

Profit-Sharing. 

International  Industrial  Relations. 
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A useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  making  known  amono' 
t e niembers,  and  among  social  authorities  and  press  editors,  by  a 
monthly  Journal  and  otherwise,  the  results  of  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  above  and  similar  industrial  developments. 
Ihe  present  is  scarcely  the  appropriate  occasion  to  di.scuss  at  any 
length  any  of  these  subjects,  but  a few  words  upon  two  of  them 
may  00  added  for  the  sake  of  illustration 

Js  to  the  Length  of  the  Working  Day.—  Wx^  action  of  the 
pre.sent  Government  in  introducing  the  eight-hours’-day  for  20  000 
employees,  under  the  War  Department,  will  certainly  <ri\e  an 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  reducing  working  hours.  Plmidoyers 
will  naturally  be  inquisitive  as  to  the  probable  results  of  shortening 
hours  m their  respective  businesses.  In  the  proposed  lournal  the 
names  and  the  trades  of  the  chief  firms  making  such  changes,  and 
also  reports  of  the  results  of  such  experiments,  might  appear  from 
month  to  month.  Where  one  business  man  is  alifected  by  abstract 
argument  a hundred  will  be  affected  by  successful  experiment. 

As  to  International  Industrial  Relations  headin^^  may 

serve  to  indicate  the  opportunity  that  would  be  afforded— to  work- 
men for  obtaining  a better  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending 
foreign  competition,  and  the  dangers  of  unduly  raising  the  cost  of 
production— and  to  employers,  of  the  advantages  to  industry 
which  a good  rate  of  wages  affords,  as  being  (among  other  things) 
a stimulus  to  the  discovery  of  improved  industrial  methods. 

MODUS  OPERANDI. 

As  to  the  best  modus  operandi  for  the  proposed  Society 
experience  would,  no  doubt,  suggest  the  most  effective  ways  of 

working.  Iwo  desirable  features  should,  however,  be  here  briefly 
indicated.  ^ 

■^ocal  Branches  of  the  Union  might  with  advantage  be 
gradually  set  up  in  the  chief  industrial  and  agricultural  centres, 
each  worked  by  a double  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  employed.  .Such  branches  should 
exercise  a valuable,  permeating  influence  in  the  direction  of 
fostering  good  feeling  and  preventing  disputes  The  conditions  of 
a trade  can  only  be  fully  apprehended  by  those  resident  in  the 
seat  of  the  industry.  The  Union  would  seek  to  extend  the 
estabhshment  of  friendly  conferences  like  those  which  have  proved 
so  valuable  in  the  Shipbuilding  Trade  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  in  the  Midlands. 

A Journal  would  form  another  useful  feature.  There  are 
many  industrial  improvements  which  employeus  have  found 
beneficial  m their  own  works  ; employers  would  be  willim^  to 
publish  information  thereon  if  they  were  asked  for  it,  althoindi 
they  would  m many  cases  decline  to  take  any  initiative  in  the 
matter.  The  Labour  Gazette  recently  published  by  the  new 
Labour  Department  has  proved  a most  valuable  addition  to  the 
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in  lustrial  literature  of  the  day.  But  the  complaint  is  heard  in 
ni  inv  quarters  that  merely  hard  and  bare  facts— the  dry  bones  of 

statistics are  there  presented,  and  that  no  guiding  conclusions 

ar-  set  forth  There  is  clearly  a dilificiilty  in  a Government 
bmartment  committing  itself  to  opinions  in  cases  where  there  is 
ary  room  for  doubt  or  discussion.  The  directors  of  the  proposed 
Tcurnah  while  imitating  the  official  scientific  precision  as  to  facts, 
would  be  able  to  discuss  freely  the  ptos  and  cons  of  specific  Labour 
reforms,  and  occasionally  to  publish  conclusions.  1 he  paper  dm\\n 
UD  by  a member  of  the  present  Conference,  descriptive  of  ‘ Ihe 
a'  idland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,”  is  a good  example  of  the 
matter  which  might  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  In  cmumon 
w th  other  friends  of  the  movement,  I have  to  confess  that  the 
d itails  of  this  interesting  and  successful  institution  were  quite  un- 
k lown  to  us  until  Mr.  Jones  was  asked,  at  Mr.  Trow’s  suggestion, 

w fiether  he  would  attend  the  present  conference. 

In  order  to  round  off  the  tentative  programme  for  the 
suggested  Industrial  Union,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  here  the 
“ Summary  of  Objects  ” given  in  the  preliminary  circular  : — 

1 —To  promote  harmony  between  employers  and  employed  by  affording 
c pportunitms  for  each  side  to  obtain  a better  understanding  of  the  othei  s 
aims  and  difficulties,  and  to  realise  in  larger  measure  their  common  interests. 

2 —To  discuss  means  by  which,  without  detriment  to  business,  the  con- 
c itions  of  labour  and  the  opportunities  of  workmen  may  be  improved,  and  to 
; laL  kllvT  by  a monthly  journal  or  otherwise,  the  results  of  expenments 

ii  this  direction. 

3.  _To  foster  the  establishment,  as  the  way  opens,  of  Local  Branches  m 
Ihe  different  industrial  ai\d  agricultural  centres. 

FUNDS. 

For  such  a programme,  of  course,  considerable  funds  would 
be  needed,  but  the  experience  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and 
c f other  similar  institutions,  goes  to  prove  that  when  there  is  a 
rood  cause,  and  when  business-like  methods  are  adopted,  the 
I’lecessary  means  are  readily  forthcoming.  While  such  large  sums 
rre  lavished  annually  (unproductively)  in  maintaining  the  sinews  of 
’ var  for  the  present  sterilizing  strife,  there  should  be  no  difficulty, 
if  common-sense  is  allowed  free  play,  in  raising  the  1,000  or 
f2  000  a yeag,  which  might,  by  removing  many  of  the  causes  ot 
ihat  strife,  add  enormously  to  the  productive  resources  of  the 

( ;ountry. 

OPINIONS  TO  BE  SOUGHT. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  preliminary  conference  should 
start  the  Association.  The  promoters  suggest  that  the  Conference 
should  appoint  a Provisional  Committee,  which  would  Foneed  to 
draft  an  outline  constitution,  and  that  this  draft  should  then  be 
submitted  to  the  executive  committees  of  the  principal  organiza- 
tions of  workmen  and  employers,  and  also  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
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chief  social  and  religious  bodies.  It  is  felt  that  the  new  move- 
ment should  take  advantage  of  what  is  sound  in  all  previous 
movements — should  build,  so  to  speak,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  good 
industrial  and  social  work  of  the  past.  The  present  scheme  is 
brought  forth  in  no  way  as  a “ pattern  from  the  Mount : ” some  of 
the  details  are  almost  certainly  open  to  improvement.  When, 
however,  the  opinions  of  the  above  mentioned  authorities  have 
been  received  and  considered  by  the  Provisional  Committee,  there 
ought  to  be  a good  chance  of  starting  the  Association  in  an  orderly 
and  promising  manner. 

Among  the  group  of  existing  helpful  agencie.s,  the  “ Industrial 
Union  of  Employers-  and  Employed  ” therefore  seeks  to  take  a 
place.  With  so  many  claims  upon  the  energies  of  the  enlightened 
social  worker  there  is,  perhaps,  a risk  that  this  movement  may  lack 
at  first  the  necessary  supporters  ; but  this  can  only  be  from  a 
failure  to  apprehend  at  once  its  foundational  importance.  Desiring 
no  inaugural  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  only  a fair  field  for  operations, 
the  promoters  now  submit  their  enterprise — relying  for  success  on 
the  home-spun  qualities  of  conviction  and  perseverance,  and 
coveting  only,  in  anticipation  of  inevitable  thrusts  of  criticism  and 
opposition,  the  safe-guard  of  old  Wotton’s  hero,  “ Whose  armour 
was  his  honest  thought.”  (Apjilause.) 

LETTERS  OF  .APOLOGY. 

he  Secretary  of  the  Conference  (Mr.  Edwin  Rainbow,  Coventry) 
announced  that  letters  of  apology  for  unavoidable  absence,  owing 
to  illness  and  other  causes,  but  expressive  of  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr. 
David  Dale,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  Mr.  R.  Duncan,  Mr.  A.  Towers, 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree. 

Mr.  David  Dale  wrote  : — “ The  outline  of  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  Association  seems  to  me  to  be  characterized  by 
sound  judgment,  and  I should  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
establishment  of  such  an  Association  in  a decidedly  sympathetic 
spirit.”  (Applause.) 

A letter  had  also  been  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
in  which  his  lordship  said  : — "‘The  objects  command  my  warmest 
sympathy  and  support.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Jones  (Employers’  Secretary  Midland  Iron  and 
Steel  Wages  Board,  Shifnal)  moved: — 

“ That  this  Industrial  Conference,  being  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  permanent  and  efficient  means  of  promoting 
harmony  and  goodwill  between  employers  and  employed,  by  encouraging  them 
to  treat  all  labour  ipiestions  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  fairness  to  each 
other  and  the  mutuality  of  their  interests  in  doing  so,  hereby  declares  its 
approval  of  the  proposal  to  establish  an  “Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and 
Employed  ” : 

“ That  the  suggested  ‘ Lines’  for  the  said  proposed  Union,  which  have  been 
generally  approved  by  preliminary  sectional  meetings  of  Employers  and 
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Ln  ployed  at  this  Conference,  lie  hereby  adopted,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
rig  It  to  make  any  modification  or  alteration  thereof  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
deiirable,  and  that  the  same  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  on 

bet  alt  of  those  here  assembled,  and  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  this  Conference 
acc  .)raingly.  ’ 

He  said  he  had  had  some  little  experience  in  matters  relating  to 
Waives  Boards  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed— an 
exj  erience  of  twenty-two  years — which  had  given  him  some  insight 
mt(.  the  important  matter  which  was  before  them  that  night. 
Du  M'ng  that  period,  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  a single  strike,  in 
a distiict  which  w'as  formerh’  proverbial  for  a constant  succession 
of  i.trikes  of  the  most  riotous  and  disorderly  kind— so  much  so 
thai  the  military  had  to  be  called  out  on  frequent  occasions,  and  it 
was  proverbial  that  a strike  of  Staffordshire  Iron  Workers  was  a 
mo!t  serious  and  tumultuous  event.  In  speaking  of  that  Wages 
Bo:  rd  of  the  Midlands,  he  w^ould  not  forget  to  do  honour  to  ?he 
exa  nple  which  they  with  great  wiidom  followed  j that  w'as  the 
exa  nple  set  by  the  Nor;h  of  Kngland  Wages  Board,  vvhich  was 
perhaps  the  first  w'ages  board  established  in  this  country.  (Hear, hear) 
'Fh:t  w^ent  on  successfully  for  a time,  and  they,  with  the  earliest 
pos.‘  ible  rapidity,  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  in  the  same  wake. 
It  aapeared  to  him  the  most  strange  thing  that  during  those  twenty- 
tw'o  years  the  bulk  of  the  trades  of  this  country — the  large  trades 

at  1 jast  had  not  adopted  a similar  plan  of  regulating  their  wage 
que  itions.  ® 

V^ages  boards  had  this  great  advantage,  not  only  of  dealing  with 
wag  as  questions,  but,  with  every  possible  c[uestion  w'hich  °could 
arise  betw^een  the  employer  and  the  employed.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  no  doubt  that  if  the  question  arose  as  to  the  possibility  of  any 
tradi  interest  leaving  the  district,  thatw^ould  be  discussed  and  some 
tern  s suggested  for  preventing  such  an  occurrence.  There  was  an 
illus;ration  of  that  in  part  of  the  work  they  had  done  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  There  was  the  breaking  up  of  an  important  trade  in 
his  district  the  sheet  iron  trade — which  had  been  concentrated 
iwincipally  in  South  Staffordshire.  From  the  constant  competition 
and  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  reduce  wages  and  so 
com  3ete  w'ith  each  other— the  moment  a reduction  took  place,  that 
which  the  employer  gained  he  gave  to  the  customer  in  order  to 
undersell  his  neighbour— the  trade  w'as  in  such  a state  of  disorder 
and  >0  unsettled,  that  the  ages  Board  met  together  and  established 
a scfle  of  wages  which  they  compelled  all  employers  to  pay.  They 
also  considered  and  settled  other  matters,  questions  under  the 
Fact  Dry  Acts  came  before  them  occasionally,  and  the  payment  for 
extr:  services  in  beer  in  lieu  of  money. 

Hie  necessity  existing  for  such  an  organisation  as  they  proposed 
that  aight  was  quite  obvious  to  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he, 
as  S jcretary  of  a Wages  Board,  was  receiving  from  all  quarters 
letteis,  asking  him  how  the  Board  w^as  constituted,  how’^  it  w^as 
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conducted,  and  how  they  were  managing  to  keep  the  peace.  He 
had  had  letters  from  Americans,  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  from 
the  mayors  of  towns,  large  employers  of  labour,  and  from  trade 
union  secretaries,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  he  could  not  get 
the  help  of  an  association  of  the  kind  proposed  that  night,  he  would 
have  to  establish  a special  intelligence  office.  (Laughter,  and 

hear,  hear  ) That  was  one  of  the  functions  he  would  be  delHucd 
to  hand  over  to  the  Association.  ° 

1 he  reception  he  had  always  met  with  from  the  operatives 
whether  in  meeting  them  in  reference  to  trade  disputes  or  on  the 
occasion  of  W ages  Board  meetings,  had  always  been  characterised 
by  the  greatest  courtesy  and  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  no 
single  instance  had  a rude  word  been  spoken  to  him  since  he  had 

‘ (Applause.)  He  hoped  that  was  a testimonv 
which  would  be  encouraging  to  everyone  who  acted  on  behalf  of 
employers  or  in  the  capacity  of  employers.  He  believed  there  was 
a stratum  of  valuable,  honest,  right-minded  men  among  the  opera- 
tives, and  it  only  required  that  the  opportunitv  should  be  given  for 
that  to  be  developed  and  realised,  and  to  be  known  that  thev  should 

be  in  touch  with  it,  to  bring  most  important  results"  about 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  F:.  Trow  (Operative  Sec.  North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel 
Goncdhation  Board,  Darlington)  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  he 
did  so  because  m the  year  1866  he  had  had  the  experience  of  a 22 
weeks’ lock-out.  In  1866  the  men  were  starved  into  submission 
and  in  1867  and  1868  the  employers  took  advantage  of  their  weak- 
ness and  forced  down  the  wages  to  compensate  them  for  the  cessation 
during  the  strike.  In  1868  the  men  met  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  forming  a board  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  d'hey  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  Board,  and  from  the  year  1869  up  to  the  ijresent 
tune  there  had  not  been  more  than  half-a-dozen  meetings  either  of 
t^he  board  or  committee  which  he  had  not  attended.  (Aiiplause.) 

1 hey  found  at  first  that  they  had  many  grievances  with  which  their 
employers  were  not  thoroughly  conversant.  When  they  first  met 
there  was  jealousy  and  suspicion  on  both  sides.  But  the  employers 
afterwards  found  that  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  were  not 
unreasonable  men — (hear,  hear) — and  the  workmen’s  representatives 
lound  that  when  face  to  face  the  employers  were  amenable  to 
reason.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a positive  fact  that  before  that  time 
they  thought  the  employers  were  not  amenable  to  reason,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  enemies  and  tyrants.  They  were  cautious  at  first 
bm  employers  and  workmen  met  round  the  board  on  an  equality.’ 
he  workmen  s representatives  had  the  same  voting  power  as  the  em- 
ployers, the  same  speaking  power,  and  from  that  day  to  this  not  a 
single  man  had  been  taken  advantage  of  for  daring  to  differ  publicly 
from  his  employer.  (Applause.)  They  had  dealt  with  over  2,000 
questions,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  operatives  ’and 
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employers  recognised  that  each  side  deserved  consideration  that 
they  had  been  able  to  avoid  strikes  ; 2,000  difficulties  had  been 
(.ealt  with  without  a stoppage  of  work  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  believed  that  most  of  the  strikes  occurred  in  consequence 
( f the  ignorance  of  the  men  regarding  the  true  conditions  of  trade. 
]n  connection  with  his  Board,  in  case  of  difficulty,  every  one 
( f the  employer’s  books  were  thrown  open  to  the  select 
(ommittee  to  go  through.  If  there  was  any  question  about 
tie  earnings  of  men,  or  the  quality  of  work,  the  books  were 
tirown  open,  and  the  employer  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
cf  the  committee,  and  a settlement  was  arrived  at  without  any 
stoppage  of  work. 

'I'here  had  been  a reference  to  Germany.  A deputation  of 
Germans  came  to  Darlington  to  interview  Mr.  Dale  and  himself, 
End  one  of  them  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Trow,  we  find  that  the 
most  intelligent  among  our  workmen  are  the  greatest  agitators 
and  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.”  He  replied,  “That  is  because 
)ou  do  not  treat  them  as  human  beings— you  do  not  argue 
tie  question  with  them;  you  do  not  explain  away  the  difficulties 
i nder  which  they  are  labouring,  and  enable  them  to  understand  the 
t "lie  position.  You  pooh  pooh  them.  These  men  go  from  your 
resence  as  your  enemies.  If  you  had  talked  to  them  for  thirty 
minutes,  and  gone  into  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  you  would 
lave  made  them  your  friends,  and  the  true  position  would  have 
. I een  explained”  (Applause.)  There  was  not  a better  set  of 

I employers  in  the  world  than  those  in  the  North  of  England — 

' exce})ting  one  or  two.  (Laughter.)  It  was  the  exception  that 

; [ roved  the  rule.  They  were  free,  open  and  friendly  with  the 

V orkmen,  and  they  let  the  workmen  speak  out  freely  as  they  liked, 

V ithout  taking  advantage  of  them. 

Whatever  that  association  did,  every  man  must  understand 
t lat  the  manager  must  be  manager.  The  right  and  authority 
cf  the  foreman  must  be  recognised,  and  discipline  must  be 
maintained.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  one  more  ready  to 
enforce  discipline  than  a trades  union  leader.  (Hear,  hear.) 

'I'hey  were  all  placed  in  a very  difficult  position  at  the  present 
t me.  He  did  not  like  to  think  about  competition,  but  they 
cnuld  not  help  talking  about  it,  and  they  could  not  deny  that  it 
, existed.  They  wanted  workmen  to  get  full  information  regarding 

j t le  dangers  of  foreign  competition,  and  they  wanted  to  instruct  the 

employers  and  workmen  how  best  to  avoid  it.  It  was  not 
profitable  to  the  employer  to  close  his  works  and  put  his  men  in 
t le  street,  and  when  difficulties  arose  they  should  reason  a little 
and  find  a solution. 

Strikes  might  conquer  and  kill,  but  they  never  convinced. 
Strikes  were  never  an  unqualified  success.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the 
employer  was  defeated,  he  bottled  up  his  wrath,  and  the  same 
a iplied  to  the  workman.  They  wanted  to  establish  a thorough 
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understanding  between  employer  and  employed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  wanted  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  whereby  the  profits 
from  work  should  be  shared  for  the  benefit  of  employer  and 
employed  alike.  Let  them,  then,  like  sensible  men,  not  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  but  share  the  eggs  after  they 
were  laid.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.  (Durham  Miners’  .Association,  Durham), 
after  eulogistically  referring  to  the  jiaper  read  by  Mr  Bushill,  said 
he  had  been  trying  to  weigh  over  in  his  mind  exactly  the  place  in 
the  industrial  world  that  Union  would  hold  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  new  Union  would  be  valuable  m that  it  would  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  various  organisations  already  in  existence.  ( Hear, 
hear.)  The  industrial  relations  of  the  country,  and  of  all  other 
countries,  showed  that  they  had  got  tired  of  the  ruder  mode  of 
settling  disputes — viz.,  by  strikes.  (Applause.)  He  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  the  chairman  upon  labour 
leaders.  Tho.se  who  said  that  trades  union  leaders  wanted  strikes, 
must  think  they  were  altogether  outside  human  nature.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Strikes  involved  an  enormous  strain  upon  the  trades  union 
leaders.  The  chairman  had  referred  to  the  marvellous  number  of 
strikes  which  had  taken  place  last  year.  It  was  very  easy  to  total 
up  a large  number  if  they  included  in  the  category  of  strikes 
stoppages  for  one  day — and  many  such  instances  occurred.  In 
his  own  county  there  were  200  collieries,  and  work  in  some  of 
them  had  been  stopped  over  some  trifling  matter  for  a day,  but 
it  was  resumed  the  next.  No  doubt  they  had  been  recorded 
as  a strike.  (Laughter.)  He  did  not  think  that  last  year  was 
more  prolific  in  strikes  than  any  other  year  which  preceded. 

In  his  opinion  the  employers  and  employed  alike  were  trying 
to  find  out  some  method  whereby  strikes  might  be  avoided. 
(Hear,  hear  ) An  idea  was  afloat,  and  it  was  taking  fast  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  workers — that  was,  to  adopt  conciliation,  or  what  had 
been  called  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Trow,  “wages  boards.”  He 
would  rather  have  the  word  conciliation,  although  he  knew  he  was 
in  collision  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  spoken  to  them  about  the 
scope  embraced  by  wages  boards.  If  conciliation  was  to  ! >e  adopted, 
if  there  was  to  be  amicability  in  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed,  it  must  be  when  employers  and  employed  alike 
avoided  initiating  irritabilities  in  the  trivial  matters  of  the  trade. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I'he  employer  who  did  not  do  what  he  could 
to  reduce  irritability  could  not  expect  the  workmen  would  meet 
him  with  the  trust  he  deserved. 

He  did  not  look  upon  the  Union  they  were  about  to  form  as  a 
machinery  for  settling  disputes  : they  would  have  to  be  settled  by 
men  who  knew  the  technical  part  of  the  work.  Their  Union  would 
be  an  educating  force,  to  guide  and  give  that  counsel  and  advice 
which  would  prevent  fiiction. 
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He  was  glad  to  hear  the  Chairman  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Union  would  seek  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  lower  form  of 
labojrers  m the  country.  If  it  did  that,  if  it  raised  the  wages  of 
men  and  women  in  the  country,  wages  that  were  a disgrace  to 
civilisation— he  did  not  say  that  to  offend  anyone— it  would  have 
accc  mplished  a great  work  (Hear,  hear.)  IVIen  who  traded  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  working  men,  men  who  hindered  good 
emj;  loyers  from  paying  good  wages,  those  were  the  men  who  inter- 
fere 1 with  progress,  and  made  the  position  of  the  workmen  who 
had  forced  their  way  to  the  front  precarious  and  risky.  He 
said  unhesitatingly  that  their  Union  was  worth  the  adherence  and 
app  oval  of  every  working  man  in  the  country  if  it  aimed  at  that 
objtct.  (Applause.)  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  House 
of  (’ommons.  If  trades  unions  were  to  waste  as  much  time  at 
their  congresses  as  did  the  House  of  Commons  over  trivialities 
and  forms  they  would  soon  get  their  notice  to  quit.  (Hear, 
hea  -,  and  laughter.)  He  had  attended  that  Conference  because 
he  vas  desirous  there  should  be  conciliation  between  employers 

and  employed. 

V/ith  reference  to  the  Journal  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bushill,  and  the 
dry  facts  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  he  said  the  dry  facts  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  were  the  real  cause  of  its  usefulness.  If  there  was  formula- 
tior  and  the  teaching  of  a doctrine,  then  there  rose  up  conflict  of 
opinion  and  that  kind  of  discussion  which  it  was  best  to  avoid. 
He  thought  the  true  journal  would  be  one  which  formed  a record, 
with  as  little  teaching  and  doctrine  as  possible. 

\ /ith  regard  to  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  association,  he 
woi  Id  advocate  collective  membership  and  the  affiliation  of 
organizations.  (Applause.) 

I'Ir.  a.  J Pearce  (Toolmaker’s  Society,  Birmingffiam)  expressed 
his  sincere  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  said  a number  of 
rep  esentative  men  with  whom  he  had  conversed  in  Birmingham, 
had  wished  the  movement  “God  speed.”  Every  right-thinking 
man,  he  said,  desired  that  employers  and  employees  should  be 
dra  vn  closer  together,  and  that  each  side  should  recognise  a moral 
res])onsibility.  One  of  the  main  reasons  he  supported  the  move- 
ment was,  that  its  objects  were  of  an  educative  kind.  In  connection 
with  the  working  classes,  it  was  very  nece.ssary  indeed  that  the 
leaders  should  do  their  level  best  to  educate  them  up  to  their 
pri'  ate  responsibility.  He  was  sorry  to  admit  that  many  working 
me  1 felt  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  get  their  time  in  and  draw 
the  r wages  on  Saturday  night.  (Laughter.)  There  was  not  one 
present  at  that  Conference  who  desired  the  continuance  of  such  a 
fee  ing.  (Hear,  hear.)  d'hat  feeling  in  a large  measure  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  workmen  were  under  the  impression  that  employers 
wanted  to  get  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  out  of  them  in  a given 
period  of  time.  Another  object  of  the  association  would  be,  to 
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show  employers  that  workmen  were  something  more  than  mere 
machines.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  competition  between  different 
districts,  he  said  if  the  Association  did  .nothing  else  but  level  up 
the  prices,  and  bring  about  a more  uniform  rate  of  wages  in  in- 
dustries all  over  the  kingdom,  it  would  have  accomplished  a great 
work.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  repeatedly  been  met  with  the  remark 
by  employers  in  Birmingham,  “ Why  ever  don’t  you  people  en- 
deavour to  make  other  districts  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  we 
are  doing.”  In  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  still  further  south,  Cornwall,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  engineering  trade 
varying  from  4/-  to  8/-  and  10/-  per  week.  They  could  readily 
understand  how  aggrieved  employers  felt  in  districts  where  wages 
were  highly  paid.  It  was  unfair  that  employers  should  be  able  to 
pay  such  low  wages,  thus  enabling  them  to  compete  with  employers 
in  districts  'where  the  higher  rates  were  paid.  As  far  as  his  Society — 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Toolmakers  and  Machinists — was 
concerned,  he  (the  speaker)  felt  sure  the  Association  would  have 
their  hearty  co-operation.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  T.  B.  Johnson,  (Pottery  Manufacturer,  Bristol),  said  that  in 
rising  to  speak  from  an  employer’s  point  of  view,  he  wished  to  say 
how  thoroughly  he  agreed  with  what  Mr.  'Prow  and  others  had 
said.  He  was  absolutely  convinced,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
if  employers  and  workmen  could  only  get  to  know  one  another 
better,  they  would  find  their  points  of  difference  not  so  irreconcilable 
after  all.  At  the  present  time,  in  most  cases,  they  approached  one 
another  with  a mutual  feeling  of  distrust,  which  was  not  at  all 
conducive  to  that  impartial  spirit  which  could  alone  enable  one  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  a case,  and  come  to  a right  judgment.  Under 
any  given  conditions,  there  must  be  one  course  which  was  the  right 
one,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  it,  and  when  found,  to  act  on  it. 
This  was  where,  in  his  opinion,  the  proposed  Union  should  step  in 
and  fill  what  was,  at  present,  an  unoccupied  field. 

Anyone  joining  the  Union,  whether  master  or  workman,  was 
pledged  to  nothing,  except  that  he  would  endeavour,  to  the  best  ol 
his  ability,  to  bring  about  a better  state  of  feeling  between  Capital 
and  Labour,  and  to  enquire  by  what  means  that  might  best  be 
accomplished.  Surely  that  was  not  a pledge  which  should  frighten 
anyone,  nor  did  he  think,  when  the  matter  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, that  it  would.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  lamentable  that  up 
to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  high  pitch  of  civilisation 
we  pride  ourselves  on  having  attained,  that  there  still  remained 
apparently  but  one  final  course  open  to  us  in  a labour  dispute,  viz  : 
the  barbaric  method  of  “ fighting  it  out.”  He  believed  both  parties 
were  heartily  sick  of  this  insane  state  of  things.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  On  all  sides  they  heard  the  same  opinion,  “ Something 
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must  be  done.”  Yet  no  one  attempted  to  do  it  ; and  here  he 
would  say  that  the  apathy  and  short-sightedness  of  employers  fairly 
astonished  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  the  last  coal  stoppage  was 
on,  wherever  they  went  in  commercial  circles,  the  relations  of 
Capital  and  Labour  formed  the  main  topic  of  conversation,  and  one 
begin  to  feel  hopeful  that  at  last  people  were  fairly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something.  But  what  had  happened  } The  coal 
stril  e had  come  and  gone,  and  affairs  had  drifted  back  to  the  same 
old  round,  and  the  labour  question  apparently  disturbed  no 
em]  loyer.  Was  it  that  they  really  thought  the  labour  question  was 
sett  ed  ? Surely  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  it  not  rather  that  no  one 
felt  it  his  special  duty  to  take  the  first  ste]),  so  that  the  terribly 
seductive  policy  of  laissez  faire  was  allowed  full  swing  ? 

'1  heir  aim  in  forming  an  Industrial  Union  was  to  endeavour  to 
alte-  all  this  by  uniting  together  those  employers  and  workmen  who 
wer  j alive  to  the  necessity  of  moving  with  the  times,  but  who  at 
prei  ent,  owing  to  their  isolated  position,  being  scattered  up  and 
dov  n over  the  country,  could  do  little  by  themselves.  He  confessed 
tha  , at  the  outset,  lie  was  doubtful  whether  the  Trades  Unions 
would  be  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up.  Their  meeting  that  night 
was  however,  he  thought,  a perfect  answer  to  this,  for  although 
the  members  present  were  only  there  in  their  individual 
cap.mity,  still,  after  the  able  speeches  they  had  heard,  they  could 
not  doubt  that  this  movement  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  men 
who  gave  life  and  thought  to  the  Trade  Union  movement. 
(Applause.)  He  mentioned  this  because  he  felt  sure  that  it  would 
be  just  the  rock  on  which  the  ship  that  they  were  launching  that 
nig  it  might  get  wrecked.  He  meant,  that  if  the  Unions  would  not 
back  them  up,  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  no  life  in  the 
movement.  Several  emjiloyers  to  whom  he  had  mentioned  this 
prc])Osed  Union  had  said  to  him,  “ You  will  never  get  the  Trade 
Unions  to  take  it  up.  Conciliation  is  not  their  game  ” ; and  he  felt 
thoroughly  convinced  that  when  they  found  the  Unions  had  taken 
it  up,  that  many  employers  would  join  who  would  not  otherwise 
hai  e done  so.  (Applause  ) 

They  must  not,  however,  forget  that  it  would  depend  entirely  on 
their  individual  efforts  whether  this  would  be  a successor  not.  It 
wa;  no  use  to  attempt  to  mount  the  ladder  of  progress  with  one 
bound  ; if  they  did  they  would  be  grievously  disappointed,  and  the 
worst  of  it  would  be  that  in  falling  they  would  probably  knock 
do  vn  and  hinder  those  who  were  more  slowly  attempting  to  ascend. 
Nc , depend  on  it  the  right  course  to  pursue  was  quietly  and  slowly, 
yet  with  all  determination,  to  take  rung  by  rung  of  the  ladder  as 
th(  way  opened,  attempting  that  which  seemed  at  present  most 
pn  cticable,  leaving  the  rest  for  future  consideration.  If  they 
werked  on  these  lines,  backed  up  on  both  sides  by  an  honest 
de  ;ermination  to  find  the  right  and  do  it,  it  seemed  to  him  they 
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would  require  a lot  of  stopping.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  must  not, 
however,  be  too  impatient  for  results,  but  rather 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  T.  Moore  (Brass  Finisher,  Wolverhampton),  said  he  felt 
delighted  at  being  one  of  such  an  assembly  as  they  had  in  that 
room  that  night.  He  thought  the  time  had  come  when  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  employers  and  employees  more  closely 
together.  The  more  employers  treated  their  workmen  as  brothers, 
the  more  would  those  workmen  treat  those  employers  with  that 
respect  which  was  due  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  chairman  had  mentioned  the  large  number  of  strikes  which 
had  occurred  in  the  country  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was 
terrible  to  think  about.  What  had  they  done  ? They  had  put  a 
strong  check  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Strikes  were  neither  beneficial  to  employers  nor  employers,  and  the 
sooner  they  could  be  abolished  the  better.  He  denied  that  leaders 
of  trades  unions  were  desirous  of  having  strikes,  and  said  those 
men  had  to  consider  the  great  injury  that  would  be  done  to  them- 
selves, the  workmen,  and  their  wives  and  families  while  the  strike 
was  proceeding.  No  leader  of  a trade  union  would  ever  recommend 
a strike  unless  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary. 

He  believed  the  promoters  of  that  Conference  had  been  actuated 
by  a Christian  feeling  towards  their  fellow-men,  and  if  that  spirit  of 
Christian  feeling  were  to  exist  in  a greater  measure  among  employers 
and  employed,  he  was  sure  a better  state  of  things  would  prevail. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  T,  W.  Bushill  (Manufacturing  Stationer,  Coventry),  said 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  they  should  not  push  to  an  issue 
any  disputable  questions.  He  had  been  connected  with  an 
executive  which  had  advantageously  worked  upon  that  plan  for 
some  years.  Whenever  there  had  been  a difference  of  opinion, 
they  had  “ hung  up  ” the  question,  and  in  six  or  twelve  months’ 
time  they  had  returned  to  it. 

He  thought  it  was  desirable  that  in  inaugurating  the  associa- 
tion, they  should  not  expect  too  much  from  it  all  at  once. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  levelling  up 
“ real  ” wages,  but  he  would  point  out  that  that  feature  was  not  in 
the  suggested  lines  at  present.  If  in  six  months’  time  the  men  in 
some  districts  were  still  badly  paid,  the  association  must  not 
be  blamed  (Hear,  hear  ) 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  reference  had  been  made  to 
Lord  Winchelsea’s  attempt  to  form  an  “ Agricultural  Union.” 
He  wished  to  point  out  the  radical  distinction  between  that  attempt 
and  the  present  one.  In  the  present  case  representative  workmen, 
as  well  as  employers,  were  the  promoters.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
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ii  (tended  that  the  capitalist  merely  as  an  owner  of  property  should 
bs  invited  to  join  the  directorate,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new  Associa- 
tion. The  Society  aimed  at  being  a Union  of  those  who  worked 
vith  the  head  and  those  who  worked  with  the  hand,  and  therefore, 
sirictly  speaking,  it  could  not  be  called  a “ Capital  and  Labour 
I eague.” 

With  reference  to  the  strong  condemnation  of  strikes.,  which  had 
b^en  voiced  by  members  of  the  conference  on  both  sides, 
hs  said  that  he  sympathised  with  the  spirit  which  actuated  these 
r<  marks,  but  he  felt  himself  unable  to  endorse  the  wholesale 
condemnation  of  strikes  which  was  frequently  heard  in  middle- 
ciass  circles.  He  felt  that,  perhaps,  in  the  industrial,  as  in  the 
political  sphere,  progress  was,  unfortunately,  only  possible  through 
strife  and  suffering.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  they  would  not 
hive  had  the  Parish  Councils  Act  of  to-day  if  their  ancestors 
hid  not  been  willing  to  fight  and  to  suffer  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  a mistake  if  the  impression  got  abroad 
tl  at  because  they  were  met  in  such  an  admirable  and  pacific 
sjiirit  they  ignored  the  stern  facts  of  the  industrial  situation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Their  evils  would  not  be  cured  by  mere  rosewater 
and  philanthropy.  But  the  promoters  did  ask  the  question  whether 
' tl  ere  had  not  been  enough  fighting.  (Applause.)  Let  them 

imitate  the  example  of  the  founders  of  the  new  constitution  under 
Vfilliam  of  Orange,  when  moderate  men  of  both  sides  came 
t(  gether  and  established  a basis  of  justice  and  stability  which 
allowed  of  the  peaceful  development  of  successive  reforms, 
(i^^plause.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  C.C.  (Warwickshire  Miners’  Association, 
Bed  worth),  said  they  had  been  organized  for  years,  and  what  they 
wanted  w'as  education.  Trade  Union  leaders  should  educate  the 
n en,  and  employers  should  educate  their  foremen.  (Hear,  hear.) 
1 hey  must  have  education  all  round  on  industrial  matters.  At  the 
same  time  discipline  must  be  maintained  without  tyranny. 
I ritating  men  caused  bad  blood,  and  by-and-bye  it  broke  out  into 
oaen  war,  follow'ed  by  strikes  and  lock-outs.  The  fault  was  often 
the  foreman’s,  and  not  the  employer’s.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Referring  to  the  international  question,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
k bour  organizations  on  the  Continent  were  on  a far  worse  basis 
than  in  this  country.  In  England  they  did  not  advocate  brute 
force,  as  was  done  on  the  Continent.  He  believed  sincerely  in  the 
promotion  of  that  Association  as  a means  of  softening  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  H0B.SON,  J.P.  (President  Sheffield  Trades  Council),  said 
he  held  advanced  views  on  the  labour  question.  He  was  not  an 
e itreme  Socialist,  yet  he  was  in  favour  of  the  objects  sought  to  be 
a;tained  by  practical  Socialism.  He  thought  the  Association  to 
be  “a  necessary  evil.”  He  did  not  regard  it  as  the  remedy  for 
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the  wrongs  under  which  the  workers  suffered,  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  a means  of  bringing  about  a better  state  of  things  in  our 
midst.  (Hear,  hear.) 

In  answer  to  what  Mr.  John.son  had  said  about  brute  force  on  the 
Continent,  he  would  say  that  that  ii.lea  was  dying  aw^ay  rapidly. 
He  W'as  present  at  the  International  Congress  in  Brussels  in  1891, 
and  in  1893  at  the  Congress  at  Zurich,  and  he  was  very  struck 
with  their  improved  methods.  They  now  defined  revolution,  not  as 
bloodshed,  but  as  a transformation,  a “ turning  round  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  w'orkers.”  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  great 
hopes  of  these  International  Congresses,  which  he  believed  w'ould 
render  international  industrial  competition  less  severe,  as  the 
workers  and  employers  came  together  and  became  more  enlightened 
on  industrial  questions. 

He  believed  that  this  Association,  when  established,  w'ould 
be  the  means  of  preventing  friction  betw'een  employers  and 
employed.  At  the  last  Congress  in  Zurich,  metallurgists  from  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  America,  Belgium  and 
England,  drew  up  rules  and  formed  a central  bureau  in  Sw’itzerland, 
and  arranged  for  a bureau  to  be  formed  in  each  country,  so  that 
which  affected  workers  to  the  central  bureau,  so  that  every  one  of 
once  in  three  months  information  might  be  sent  to  each  nationality 
upon  questions  mutually  agreed  upon.  Every  one  of  those 
nations  now  understand  how'  the  other  is  working,  and  w'hat 
progress  is  being  made. 

To  show  how’  rapidly  the  spirit  of  conciliation  is  developing,  the 
speaker  said  that  in  Sheffield,  some  years  ago,  a proposal  was  made 
to  form  a joint  committee  of  trades  unionists  and  employers,  with 
a view  to  consider  suggested  amendments  to  the  Merchandise 
Marks’  Act,  and  also  how  best  to  prevent  and  settle  trade 
disputes.  The  employers,  however,  were  not  then  prepared 
to  meet  the  trades  unionists.  They  said,  “ We  will  meet  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Merchandise  Marks’  Act  amend- 
ments, but  the  question  of  a joint  committee  of  employers 
and  workmen  we  cannot  consider.”  But  a change  had  taken  place 
since  then,  and  they  now  had  this  joint  committee  of  conciliation 


ready  to  consider  and  endeavouring  to  cure  those  evils  of  w’hich  they 
formerly  complained.  (Applause.)  In  his  opinion  90  per  cent,  of 
the  strikes  w^ere  preventible.  There  was  now  a small  strike  going 
on  in  Sheffield,  affecting  120  workmen.  There  was  nothing  to 
strike  about.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  employers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  men  to  come  together  and  talk  the  whole 
matter  over.  If  they  stood  out  for  three  months,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  at  the  end  of  that  time  meet  and  talk  the 
matter  over  and  come  to  terms,  after  they  would  have  lost 
their  money  and  their  temper,  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  most  heartily 
supported  the  movement.  (Applause.) 
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Upon  the  question  of  contributions,  he  urged  the  Conference 
to  aim  not  so  much  at  securing  the  membership  of  individuals 
as  obtaining  the  afifiliation  of  the  trades  unions  of  the  country. 
If  they  secured  the  Sheffield  Trades  Council,  representing  67 
trades,  and  some  17,600  workers,  they  would  then  have  practically 
the  whole  city  of  workers  with  them.  (Ap])lause.) 

The  speaker  added,  to  his  mind  Industrial  Co-operation  was 
th(  ideal  slate  of  society  at  which  we  should  aim,  but  next  to  that, 
an  1 one  within  the  range  of  practicability,  was  a system  of  Profit 
Sh  tring,  by  which  the  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  could 
be  greatly  improved,  and  a good  understanding  between  employer 
an  I workman  arrived  at.  (Applause.) 

VIr.  E.  T.  ScAMMELL  (Builders’  Merchant,  Exeter)  expressed  his 
sympathy  wdth  the  movement.  As  he  understood  it,  among  the 
obiects  of  the  Association  would  be  the  ventilation  of  any  particular 
views  or  ideas  the  masters  and  men  might  j)ossess.  The  question 
of  low  wages  would  be  a matter  for  discussion  when  the  Associa- 
tion w'as  fully  formed.  Views  in  reference  to  IVages  Boards  had 
be  in  represented  by  Mr.  Jones  ; those  in  regard  to  Profit  Sharing 
mi^ht  be  represented  by  Mr.  Bushill  ; those  with  reference  to 
Shorter  Hours  by  the  Chairman;  those  in  regard  to  Labour  Registries 
by  himself.  'These  matters,  however,  would  be  discussed  by-and- 
b>’2.  The  main  object  of  the  discussion  that  night  was  to  show 
thi;  desirability  of  forming  such  an  association  as  theirs,  and  of 
br  nging  employers  and  employees  together.  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  was  largely  the  means,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the 
Cl  amber  of  Commerce  in  Exeter,  of  bringing  a strike  in  the  building 
trrde  to  a close  by  bringing  employers  and  employees  together. 
(Applause  ) A few  hours’  discussion  was  concluded  by  the  masters 
thanking  the  men,  the  men  thanking  the  masters,  and  both 
uniting  to  thank  him.  Rules  were  formed,  which  have  proved 
of  great  advantage  to  the  building  trade  of  the  city.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  \V.  P.  ViccARS,  J.P.  (Employer  Worsted  Spinner,  Leicester), 
ex  pressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  that  Conference. 
H ; thought  the  experience  they  had  gained — both  masters  and 
employees- — from  meeting  together  in  that  room  was  sufficient 
ev  dence  of  the  benefits  of  such  meetings  on  a larger  scale. 
(P  ear,  hear.)  The  difficulties  which  arose  in  trade  disputes,  as 
had  been  already  said,  usually  arose  from  a hostile  feeling,  which 
employers  and  employed  too  often  held  to  each  other.  They  were 
really  in  different  camps.  They  looked  upon  one  another  as 
enemies,  and  it  seemed  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  every 
opportunity  for  inflicting  harm.  If  only  they  could,  by  means 
of  that  Association,  bring  about  a feeling  of  mutual  interest,  show 
thit  their  interests  in  many  respects — though  not  in  all — were 
identical,  they  would  have  gained  a very  great  good.  (Hear  hear  ) 

He  thought  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  selfishness  on  the 
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part  of  the  employer  or  employed  did  not  pay.  If  employers 
could  be  taught  that  selfishness  on  their  part  was  sure  to  react, 
they  would  have  done  some  good.  He  was  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  believing  it  would  confer  a great  educational 
advantage.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Councillor  Uttley  (Secretary  Sheffield  'Trades’  Council) 
said  a meeting  such  as  theirs  must  convince  all  that  it  w^as  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
capital  and  labour.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  secretary  of  a large  Trades’ 
Council,  he  had  had  some  experience  in  the  settlement  of 
difficulties,  and  he  found  that  by  getting  face  to  face  with  employers, 
and  engaging  in  reasonable  discussion,  amicable  conclusions  were 
generally  arrived  at.  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  found  that  some  employers  were  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
general  questions  affecting  labour.  He  believed  the  Association 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  such  matters  before  the  attention 
of  employers.  He  believed  they  were  on  the  right  line,  but  they 
would  have  to  be  cautious  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  movement — 
but  yet  he  believed  the  time  was  most  opportune  for  launching 
such  an  association  as  they  had  met  to  consider.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously,  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  R.  Halstead  (Operative  Eustian  Weaver,  Hebden  Bridge) 
moved  : — 

“That  this  Conference  hereby  authorises  the  taking  of  steps  to  bring  the 
projected  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed  under  the  notice  of  the 
various  organizations  of  the  employed  and  employing  classes  of  this  country, 
with  a view  to  eliciting  their  opinions  thereon,  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  a 
General  Conference  to  inaugurate  the  said  Union  ; and  that  a joint  representative 
Provisional  Committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a Constitution  and  Rules,  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  carry  the  Resolutions  of  this 
Conference  into  effect.” 

He  said  that  those  present  were  responsible  for  the  movement  and 
upon  them  as  individuals  dejtended  the  success  of  a great  scheme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  had  declared  their  opinion,  they  had  now  to 
take  action.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Jones  had  pointed  out,  there  would  be 
some  difficulties  to  face.  They  would  have  to  study  the  peculiarities 
of  workmen — (hear,  hear) — and  also  the  peculiarities  of  employers. 
(Hear,  hear  and  laughter  ) There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
at  men  who  were  organised,  but  he  would  like  to  point  out  the 
difficulty  they  would  have  in  reaching— or  rather  approaching — the 
working  classes  of  those  districts  where  no  organisation  existed,  and 
bringing  them  in  touch  with  the  movement.  If  a scheme  was  to 
be  a success  they  must  approach  the  working  classes  as  an  entire 
body.  He  thought  perhaps,  the  friendly  societies  might  be 
approached  in  those  districts  where  no  organization  existed.  The 
committee  would  have  to  carefully  study  that  question. 

When  they  realised  the  immensity  ot  their  work — they  represented 
the  whole  of  the  industries  of  the  country — they  must  be  convinced 
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tha  a serious  responsibility  rested  upon  them,  and  that  they  would 
har  e to  carefully  study  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  As  one 
Wh)  came  from'a  badly  organised  district,  he  would  recommend 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  such  districts  properly 

orsanised.  (Hear,  hear.) 

\lR  E T.  SCAMMELL  (Builders’  Merchant,  Exeter)  in  seconding 
the  proposition,  said  they  were  present  that  "'ght  in  their  individual 
raiiacities  and  not  as  representatives,  but  he  had  no  doubt  the 
So  ieties  and  Unions  represented  would  hear  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Conference.  He  for  one,  would  undertake  to  enlighten 
thi  people  of  his  neighbourhood  as  far  as  he  could,  and  brmg  under 
th(  notice  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  1 rades  Council 
at  Exeter  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  explain  what  had  been 
done  that  night.  He  would  also  try  to  educate,  as  Mr.  Wilson  had 

su  rsested,  his  fellow-employers.  . 

' He  was  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Association  must  be 

fri-ndly  towards  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  country-  applause)— 
and  thL  co-operation  must  be  secured;  and  he  was  also  m favour 
of  associated  niembership.  It  would  be  absolutely  es^sential  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds.  That  was  a matter  which  the  Council 

or  Committee  would  have  to  work  out. 

He  thought  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Committee  to  approa.ch 
th"  Premier  and  bring  the  objects  of  the  Association  under  ms 
notice  (Hear  hear.)  He  believed  Lord  Rosebery  was  in 
sy  npathy  with  such  an  object  as  theirs,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 

d^tshable  to  post  him  up  on  the  proposals  which 
mitted  that  day,  so  as  to  secure  his  sympathy.  He  thought 
tfey  should  enkvour  to  make  their  Association  popular  with 
all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  trying  to  enlist  the 
frendly  criticism  and  support  ot  the  Press.  (Applause.) 

Mr  H.  Vivian  (Secretary  Labour  Association,  London),  said 

tl  ley  would  have  to  proceed  carefully,  as  workmen 
o ■ such  movements,  and  he  would  point  out  that  some  of  them  ad 
a tended  that  Conference  without  any  authorit}  from  the  operatives, 
V ho  no  doubt  would  be  very  inquisitive  as  to  what  was  the  meaning 

0 ' the  organization.  They  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  wrong 
impressio^n  to  get  abroad.  An  ambiguous  phrase  m any  circular 
might  turn  thousands  of  working  men  against  the  Association 
(Tear,  hear.)  There  were  some  workmen  who  did  not  think  that 

s ich  movements  helped  them.  . , • • • 

With  regard  to  strikes  he  would  say  that  in  his  opinion  some  of 

t lem  had  been  very  necessary,  and  workmen  were  not  to  ^Hme  or 

1 ringing  them  about.  Had  not  strikes  helped  to  bring  them 
tljihev  that  night?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  employer  of  loo  years 
ago  would  never^ave  tLught  of  meeting  his  workmen  face  to  face 
with  the  object  of  discussing  industrial  questions  It  was  as  equals 
taat  they  met  to-day,  but  how  could  workmen  do  that  unless  they 
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had  powerful  organizations  behind  them.  He  said  that  strikes  had 
been  necessary  but  he  believed  with  Mr.  Bushill  the  time  had 
come  when  employers  and  employed  should  have  the  sense  to  do 
without  them.  He  was  connected  with  the  carpenter’s  strike  in 
London,  which  lasted  six  months.  During  that  strike,  the  loss  to 
workmen  in  wages  and  strike  pay  might  be  estimated  at  ^250,000, 
besides  the  loss  to  plumbers  and  bricklayers,  who  were  in  conse- 
quence thrown  out  of  work  The  total  loss  to  workmen  could  not 
have  been  less  than  ^400,000,  and  to  employers  it  must  have  been 
enormous.  There  was  nothing  immediately  gained,  and  if  the  men 
had  gained  the  halfpenny  per  hour  rise,  it  would  have  taken  them 
many  years  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  loss  they  sustained.  Twelve 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  strike  a halfpenny  per  hour 
was  advanced,  after  amicable  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  agreed  that  the  work  of  the  Association  should  be  of  an 
educational  kind,  and,  referring  to  times  of  slackness  of  trades,  he 
advocated  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labour,  so  as  to 
prevent  men  being  discharged  and  kept  out  of  employment.  Very 
often  during  slackness  in  a house  of  business  the  same  men  were 
discharged,  whereas,  by  a little  rearrangement,  the  whole  of  the 
men  might  be  kept  in  employment.  He  believed  that  to  be  a 
question  which  the  Association  might  take  up. 

Personally,  he  was  heartily  in  favour  of  Co-partnership  and 
Profit  Sharirne^.  In  that  direction  lay  the  future  of  the  working 
classes.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Association  might 
discuss  such  a question,  although  it  was  rather  an  advanced  one. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Shufflebotham  (Co-operative  Watchmakers’  Society, 
Coventry)  said  she  thought  the  proposed  Union  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  producing  a better  feeling  between  employers 
and  workmen.  It  would  bring  them  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and,  undoubtedly,  prevent  those  unfortunate  misunderstandings 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  both  to  employers  and  employees. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Councillor  David  Holmes,  J.P.  (Amalgamated  Association 
of  Weavers,  Burnley),  said  that  Association  might  be  useful  in 
casts  where  disputes  were  existing.  He  was  connected  with  the 
cotton  trade,  and  he  knew  of  hundreds  of  disputes  that  had  been 
settled  by  amicable  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  'I'hat  was  desirable 
because,  as  they  knew,  a strike  in  the  cotton  trade  w^as  no  child’s 
play.  Any  committee  wEich  could  be  brought  into  existence  would 
prove  its  usefulness  by  approaching  both  sides  before  serious 
disputes  w'ere  entered  upon. 

The  Association  might  assume  National  proportions,  and  might 
be  a very  useful  agent  in  cases  wEere  employers  on  the  one  side, 
and  w'orkmen  on  the  other,  \vere  not  well  organised.  In  Zurich, 
the  position  of  workpeople  was  very  much  worse  than  in  England. 


n 
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Tliere  was  an  absence  of  organisation.  Concluding,  he  referred 
fa’'ourably  to  the  motion  on  foot  for  international  co-operation  to 
stiengthen  the  relations  between  workmen  at  home  and  'those  on 
thi  Continent.  Deputations  of  foreign  workers  were,  at  the 
present  time,  visiting  Lancashire  to  study  their  organisations. 

pplause.) 

Mr.  A.  H.  QU.A.NCE  (Secretary  Coventry  Trades’  Council)  said 
that  it  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  that  so  many  well  known  and 
practical  men  in  the  Labour  world  had  promptly  responded  to  the 
in/itation  sent  out  by  the  promoters.  (Hear,  hear.)  .'\fter  referring 
to  the  growing  evil  of  irregularity  of  employment.,  he  said  there  was 
ar  other  subject  of  importance — international  industrial  relations. 
(Fiear,  hear.)  The  time  had  gone  past  when  British  and  foreign 
workers  were  ready  to  fly  at  each  others  throats  (Applause.) 
T ) a great  extent  their  true  interests  were  identical.  A movement 
like  the  one  under  discussion  must  necessarily  cross  the  ocean. 
(Hear,  hear.)  'I'hey  would,  no  doubt,  be  told  that  it  was  simply 
a palliative  ; that  was  all  it  intended  to  be.  All  the  reforms  of  the 
pj  St  were  no  more  than  palliatives  ; there  were  no  short  cuts  to 
the  millennium  (Hear,  hear ) They  must  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  to  better  their  position,  at  the  same  time  not 
losing  sight  of  their  goal.  'Fhe  present  movement  might  be  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  better,  and  when  it  presented  itself,  he 

concluded, 

“ We  will  fold  up  our  tents  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away.” 

(.Applause.) 

Mr.  Aucott,  (Operative  Sec.  Midland  Wages  Board,  Wednes- 
b irv),  said  he  believed  the  Association  was  a development  of  what 
had  already  taken  place  in  regard  to  industrial  questions.  Most  of 
tlem  had 'spent  their  time  in  educating  the  employees;  now  they 
w-re  going  to  try  to  educate  the  employers.  (Hear  ) 

With  regard  to  St^iPes,  he  might  say,  speaking  after  40  years 
eaperience,  that  it  was  not  until  w'orkmen  showed  that  they  were 
p-epared  to  starve  that  employers  would  listen  to  their  demands. 
Iheir  association  was  establi.shed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
strikes.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  long  experience  he  could  say  that 
w henever  the  employers  met  the  operatives  fairly,  disputes  could 
a ways  be  settled.  If  they  continued  and  progressed  on  the  lines 
which  had  been  suggested,  the  day  when  there  would  be  an  im- 
passibility of  strikes  might  be  seen  in  their  time.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  (Editor  Methuen’s  Social  Questions 
Series,  Nottingham)  in  response  to  a call  Irom  the  Chairman,  said 
t lat,  as  to  methods  of  procedure,  the  Co-operative  SocieUes,  wTich 
cantained  one  million  member.s,  the  flow^er  of  the  working  classes, 
siould  be  approached.  (Hear,  hear)  He  w^as  sure  the  Co- 
c perative  Societies  had  a great  interest  in  the  movement  they  were 
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setting  on  foot.  They  had  had  enough  wvars,  and  now'  they  looked 

forward  to  peace.  (Applause  ) 

The  resolution  w'as  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mathieson  (of  Clarke,  Nickolls  &:  Coombs,  Limited, 
London),  moved  that  the  following  be  appointed  a joint  Provisional 
Committee,  with  pow'er  to  add  to  their  number,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  resolutions: — Employers  : Messrs.  Hadfield,  Sheffield; 
Viccars^  Leicester ; Jones,  Shifnal ; Cook,  Birmingham;  Hills, 
London;  and  Bushill,  Coventry  (Hon  Sec)  Operatives:  Messrs. 
W.  Johnson,  Bedworth  ; Uttley,  Sheffield  ; Trow,  Darlington  ; 
Pearce,  Birmingham  ; Hobson,  Sheffield  ; and  Quance,  Coventry 
(Hon.  Sec.) 

Mr.  C.  White  Deacon  (Amal.  Society  of  Engineers,  Derby) 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Councillor  C.  Hob.son  (Sheffield  Trades  Council)  moved — 

“ That  the  members  of  this  C(Miference  pledge  themselves  to  promote  the 
proposed  Industrial  Union  in  their  respective  localities,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union  up  to  the  date 
of  its  being  formally  established,  and  also  annual  subscriptions,  in  the  event  of 
the  Union  being  establLshed.” 

He  admitted  that  Capital  had  its  claims  under  an  imperfect 
commercial  system,  but  argued  that  all  those  who  produced  wealth 
should  have  a fairer  share  of  it.  He  hoped  they  would  all  pledge 
themselves  to  promote  the  Union,  and  if  they  did  so  he  believed 
they  wmuld  have  one  of  the  largest  committees  yet  established. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Kirkby  (Steel  Founder,  Sheffield),  said  while  the 
other  resolutions  referred  to  articles  of  faith,  the  one  they  were 
discussing  w'as  the  operative  resolution.  It  reminded  them  of  the 
work  they  had  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  w'as  glad  to  refer  to  the 
many  points  of  sympathy  there  were  betw'een  himself  and  his 
fellow-representatives  from  Sheffield,  wTom  he  hoped  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  frequently  upon  this  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  hoped  little  committees  w'ould  be  formed  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  Industrial  Union.  He  thought  members  of  the  Conference 
should  know'  that  f'io  ox  00  had  been  already  expended  by  the 
promoters  of  the  movement,  and  that  the  expenditure  up  to  inaugu- 
ration could  scarcely  be  less  than  ^250  or  yQ^oo.  Up  to  the 
present,  subscriptions  had  been  received  up  to  the  amount  of  about 
^60  or  £']o.  The  passing  of  that  resolution  meant  taking  the 
pledse,  and  he  hoped  members  w'ould  not  forget  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bushill  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the  Royal  Statistical 
.Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms.  He  wished  to  acknowledge 
specially  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  Grubb,  of  Scarboro,  who, 
in  the  early  critical  stages  of  the  movement,  had  devoted  a great 
amount  of  energy  to  its  establishment.  It  the  Union  became  an 
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e:  tablished  fact,  it  was  the  hope  of  the  promoters  that  the  name 
o Mr.  Edward  Grubb  should  become  more  prominently  connected 
with  it.  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  W.  Johnson  (Warwickshire  Miners’  .Association)  said  he 
qaite  agreed  with  the  proposition  before  the  meeting  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  was  sure  they  should 
e!  ipress  the  gratitude  they  felt  to  Mr.  Bushill  for  his  valuable 
services  in  connection  w'ith  this  meeting.  (Applause.)  He  there- 
fore asked  leave  to  propose  the  resolution  with  the  insertion  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Bushill.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Councillor  Millington  (President  Hull  Trades’ and  Labour 
Council),  seconding,  said  he  had  come  in  contact  wuth  employers 
V ho  said  they  did  not  believe  in  conciliation,  and  he  believed  their 
Association  would  be  useful  in  educating  such  employers  as 

\'ell  as  the  employed  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  motion  w^as  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings 

terminated. 


A meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  w'as  held  on  Saturday 
laorning,  March  17th.  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield  w'as  voted  to  the  chair. 
]/lr.  Edw'in  Rainbow,  The  Butts,  Coventry,  w'as  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Provisional  Committee.  A Subcommittee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Bushill,  Quance,  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  was  appointed, 
10  prepare  a preliminary  draft  of  rules  &c.,  to  be  brought  up  for 
hrst  consideration  at  a meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  to 
be  held  at  Birmingham.  It  was  ordered,  that  a report  of  the 
• inference  with  other  matter  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
vide  circulation. 
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Tw'o  Circulars,  dated  Feb.  8,  1894,  were  sent  respectively  to 
20  Employers  and  to  20  Workpeople,  inviting  them  to  attend  a 
Joint  Conference  in  London  on  March  16,  1894.  The  contents  of 
the  circulars  are  embodied  in  the  Paper,  Suggested  Lines  for 
an  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,”  printed  on 

page  18  seq. 

The  signatures  to  the  Employers’  circular  were  ; 

T.  W.  BUSHILL,  of  Thos.  Bushill  & Sons,  Manufacturing  Stationers, 
Coventry.  (200  employed. ) 

R.  A.  HADFIELD,  of  Hadfields  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Ld.,  Sheffield. 
(500  employed.) 

T.  B.  lOHNSTON,  of  Pountney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Pottery  Works,  Bristol. 
(250  employed.) 

W.  L.  ROBINSON,  of  Robinson  Bros.,  Tar  Distillers,  West  Bromwich. 
{120  employed.) 

E T SCAMMELL,  of  the  Devon  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Builders  Merchants, 

' Exeter,  Honorary  Secretary  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (20  employed). 

GEO.  THOMSON,  of  Wm.  Thomson  & Co.,  Ld.,  Woollen  Manufacturers, 
Huddersfield.  (140  employed.) 

The  signatures  to  the  M’orkpeople’s  circular  w^ere  : — 

ROBERT  HALSTEAD,  Calico  Weaver,  12,  Eiffel  Buildings,  Hebden 
Bridge  (at  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Co.) 

ALFRED  L PEARCE,  Amal.  Soc.  of  General  Toolmakers  and  iMachinists, 
70,  Springfield  Street,  Birmingham  (at  W.  & G.  Player  s,  Engineers, 

Birmingham). 

A.  QUANCE,  Secretary  of  Coventry  Trades  Council,  15,  Starley  Road, 
Coventry  (at  Rudge  Cycle  Works). 

ANNIE  SHUFFLEBOTHAM,  Women’s  Guild  of  Co-operators,  Canley 
Cottages,  Coventry  (at  Coventry  Co-op.  Watch  Mfg-  Soc.) 

EDWARD  TROW,  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  8,  Grange 
Road,  Darlington  (Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers). 

S.  UTTLEY,  Sec.  of  Sheffield  F'ed.  Trades  Council,  145,  Pitsmoor  Road, 
Sheffield. 
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L 2 Approving  Employers. 

THE  SUGGESTED  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  OF 
EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


March  8th,  1894. 

The  following  have  expressed  their  general  approval  of  an 
attempt  to  form  an  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed 
on  the  lines  suggested  on  page  18. 

[ The  signing  of  this  paper  does  not  necessarily  commit  one  to  any  pecuniary 
or  other  obligation  in  connection  with  the  movement.^ 

I. — Approving  Employers. 

WM.  ALLAN,  M.  P.,  of  Wm.  Allan  Co., 

Scotia  Engine  Works,  Sunderland. 

MARK  BEAUFOY,  M.P., 

Lambeth,  London. 

CHARLES  BOOTH,  Shipowner,  London 

(President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society). 

S.  M.  BURROUGHS,  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & Co., 

Snow  Hill,  T.ondon. 

T.  W.  BUSHILL,  of  Thomas  Bushill  & Sons, 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Coventry. 

GEORGE  CADBURY,  of  Cadbury  Bros., 

Chocolate  Manufacturers,  Birmingham. 

Alderman  COOK,  of  Harrison  & Cook, 

Pin  Manufacturers,  Birmingham. 

DAVID  DALE,  Ironmaster,  Darlington. 

(Chairman  of  Croup  A,  Labour  Commission). 

ROBERT  DUNCAN,  of  Ross  & Duncan. 

Engineers,  Govan,  Glasgow. 

ALBERT  GREY, 

Howick  Earms,  Northumberland. 
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R.  A.  HADFIELD,  of  Hadfield’s  Steel  Foundry  Co., 
Sheffield. 
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ALDAM  HEATON, 

29,  Bloomsbury  S(|uare,  London. 

HERBERT  HUGHES, 

(Secretary  of  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

A.  F.  HILLS, 

Thames  Iron  Works,  London. 

T.  B.  JOHNSTON,  of  Pountney  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Pottery  Works,  Bristol 

DANIEL  JONES,  Kilsall,  Salop. 

(Employers’  Secretary  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board.) 

JAMES  KEITH,  C.E. 

57,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

GEORGE  MATHIESON,  of  Clarke,  Nickols  N:  Coombs, 
London,  N.  E.  Limited. 

A.  PRIESTMAN, 

Manufacturer,  Bradford. 

W.  L.  ROBINSON,  of  Robinson  Bros, 

Tar  Distillers,  West  Bromwich 

W.  S.  ROWNTREE,  of  W.  Rowntree  & Sons, 

Drapers,  Westboro’,  Scarborough. 


E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  of  the  Devon  Trading  Co.,  Ltd., 

Builders'  Merchants,  Exeter. 
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II. — Approving  Operatives. 

W,  AUCOTT,  103,  Albert  Street,  Wednesbury, 

(President  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Co-Secretary  Midland  Wages  Board.) 

Councillor  BARNES,  Cavendisli  Road,  Birmingham. 

(Cones.  Sec.  National  Flint  Glass  Makers'  Society.) 

d'HOS.  BURT,  M.P.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

(Member  of  Royal  Commission  on  Labour;  Sec.  Northumberland 
Miners’  Association.) 

ROBERT  CARR,  Darlington. 

(Secretary  Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginemen,  &c. ) 

JAMES  CLAY  (Compositor),  Croft  Road,  Coventry, 

(Secretary  Educational  Committee  of  Coventry  Co-op.  Society). 

C.  WHITE  DEACON,  Derby. 

(Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.) 

JOSEPH  EMES,  Pucklechurch. 

(Bristcd  Miners’  Association.) 

ROBERT  HALSTEAD,  (Calico  Weaver), 

12,  Eiffel  Buildings,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Councillor  C.  HOBSON,  J.P.,  Shalesmoor,  Sheffield, 

(President  of  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council  : President  of 
Labour  Electoral  Association  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Councillor  D.  HOLMES,  J.P.,  Burnley. 

♦ 

(N.C.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Weavers. ) 

MISS  HOLYOAKE,  London. 

(Secretary  Women’s  Trade  Union  League.) 

GEORGE  HOWELL,  M.P. 

F.  W.  JOWETT,  Bradford. 

(Bradford  Trades’  Council.) 

H.  W.  LORAM,  Exeter. 

(President  of  Exeter  Co-operative  Society.) 
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Councillor  MILLINGTON,  16,  Argyle  Street,  Hull, 

(Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Labour  Gazette.) 

Councillor  S.  MONRO,  Belfast. 

(President  of  last  Trades  Union  Congress.) 

THOS.  MOORE,  Wolverhampton. 

(Member  of  Wolverhampton  School  Board.) 

ALFRED  J.  PEARCE  (Turner),  70,  Springfield  St.,  B’ham. 

(Amalgamated  Society  of  General  Toolmakers  and  Machinists). 

A.  QUANCE  (Toolmaker),  15,  Starley  Road,  Coventry. 

(Secretary  of  Coventry  Trades  Council). 

ANNIE  SHUFFLEBOTHAM,  Canley  Cottage,  Coventry. 

(Women’s  Guild  of  Co-operators). 

C.  SHUFFLEBOTHAM,  Coventry, 

(Coventry  Co-operative  Watch  Manufacturing  Society). 

E.  TROW,  8,  Grange  Road,  Darlington, 

(Member  of  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  ; Associated  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers.) 

Councillor  S.  UTTLEY,  145,  Pitsmoor  Road,  Sheffield. 

(Secretary  of  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council). 

H.  VIVIAN,  9,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

(Secretary  of  the  “ Labour  Association.’  ) 

W.  H.  WILKINSON,  Accrington 

(Secretary  N.C.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Weavers. ) 

JOHN  WILSON,  M.P.,  Durham. 

(Secretary  Durham  Miners’  Association.) 

Councillor  WORMELL  (Slater),  Coventry. 
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III.— Approving  Social  Authorities. 

, The  bishop  of  DURHAM,  Bishop  Auckland. 

The  bishop  of  ROCHESTER. 

; Deax  STUBBS,  Ely. 

t- 

p Archde.acon  FARRAR,  Westminster. 
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f 

! Dr.  CLIFFORD,  London. 

(Sometime  President  of  Baptist  Union). 

Rev.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES,  London. 

t % 

Canon  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND,  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

Rev.  W.  J.  HENDERSON,  B.A., 

(Co-I’resident  of  Bristol  College). 

Rev.  JOHN  CARTER,  M.A.,  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

(Hon.  Sec.  Christian  Social  Union  ; Fditor  “ Economic  Review.’ 

Rev.  C.  a.  BERRY,  Wolverhampton. 

Rev.  J.  FROME  WILKINSON,  M.A.,  F.S.S., 

(Rector  of  Kilvington,  Nottingham). 

Rev.  JAMES  G.  ADDERLEY,  M.A., 

I (Editor  of  “ Goodwill,”)  London. 

Rev.  W.  F.  COBB,  B.D.,  London. 

(Editor  of  “ Illustrated  Church  News.”) 

■| 

PROi.  FOXWELL,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

(Editor  of  “ Economic  Journal.”) 

Dr.  R.  SPENCE  WATSON,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

! JOHN  RAE,  M.A.,  Putney,  S.W. 

(Vice-President  of  Royal  Statistical  Society.) 
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H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 

(Editor  of  Methuen’s  “ Social  Questions  ” Serie.s.) 


Approving  Social  Authorities. 
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THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C.,  Chester. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON,  L.C.C.,  London. 

EDWARD  GRUBB,  M.A.,  Scarborough. 

(Lecturer  on  Social  Economics). 

JOHN  A.  HOBSON,  M.A., 

(Oxford  University  Extension  Lecturer  in  Economics). 

J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT,  M.A. 

(Oxford  University  Extension  Lecturer  in  History,  &.c.) 

J.  H.  ROSE,  M.A., 

(Candn-idge  University  Extension  Lecturer  in  Modern  History), 

R.  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  Coventry. 

(Author  of  “The  Modern  Factory  System,”  &c. ) 

G.  w.  E.  RUSSELL,  M.P.,  India  Office. 
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THE  SUGGESTED 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION, 

OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


]£mpIo\?ers’  ©pinions. 

From  Mr.  DAVID  DALE, 

h^onmaster. 

Chairman  ok  Grout  A,  Lahour  Commission. 

West  Lodge,  Darlington,  January  15th,  1894. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  the  leaflets  which  accompanied  your  letter, 
Diid  which  describe  the  proposed  Joint  Conference  of  Employers  and  Employed 
< n Industrial  Questions.  I think  that  such  a conference  would  be  a very 
iseful  mode  of  considerimi  whether  an  Association  can  be  called  into  existence 
t ) aid  in  solving  some  of  the  industrial  problems,  which  have  assumed  such 
grave  and  great  importance.  I should,  therefore,  encourage  the  holding  of 
s .ich  a Conference,  and  if  I found  myself  able  to  attend  it,  I would  do  so  with 
j leasure. 

The  outline  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Association  seems 
t ) me  characterised  by  sound  judgment,  and  I should  approach  the  con- 
s deration  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  Association  in  a decidedly 
s^’inpathetic  spirit. 

From  Mr  E.  T.  SCAMMELL, 

Of  the  Devon  Trading  Co.,  Builders'  Merchants. 

Hon.  Sec.  of  Exeter  Ciiamker  of  Commerce. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Gandy  Street,  Exeter,  Jan.  6th,  1894. 

Such  a scheme  as  that  you  have  sketched  would  have  my  hearty 
sympathy,  as  I have  long  felt  that  both  employers  and  employees  need,  before 
t verything  else,  to  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  each  other  by  occasional 
( onferences,  that  they  may  get  to  understand  each  other’s  position,  and  to  see 
that  the  real  interests  of  capital  and  labour  are  identical. 

I was  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  a small  effort  I made  some 
18  months  ago,  acting  partly  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here, 
1 lit  mainly  on  my  own  initiative  as  concerned  in  the  building  trades  of  the 
( ity,  when  I brought  together  certain  representatives  of  the  builders  and  their 
( mployees,  on  the  occasion  of  a strike  among  the  bricklayers.  A friendly 
approach  was  made  on  both  sides,  at  a meeting  I convened,  so  that  the  strike 
A, 'as  brought  to  an  immediate  termination,  and  a threatened  strike  among  the 
carpenters  was  avoided.  A code  of  rules,  drafted  by  myself,  was  adopted, 
A/hich,  after  running  for  twelve  months,  was  renewed  at  a joint  meeting,  and, 
A .ith  one  or  two  small  modifications,  was  re-confirmed.  The  hostility  which 
1 ad  previously  prevailed  in  the  trade  was  changed  to  a spirit  of  friendliness, 
A^hich  has  rendered  any  further  strike  most  unlikely. 

My  experience,  therefore,  thoroughly  confirms  the  principle  of  your 
scheme. 
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From  Mr.  W.  P.  VICCARS, 

Of  J.  Whitmore  Co.,  Worsted  Spimurs. 

26,  De  Montfort  Street,  Leicester, 

Christmas  Day,  1893. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  the  papers  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
to  me  about  the  proposed  Joint  Conference  of  Employers  and  Employed  on 
Industrial  Questions.  All  such  efforts  to  bring  masters  and  men  together,  to 
discuss  in  aTeasonable  and  Christian  spirit  the  very  difficult  questions  which 
are  usually  argued  out  in  opposed  camps  in  a spirit  of  selfish  hostility,  must  be 
aood,  and  I most  heartily  wish  this  attempt  very  great  and  lasting  success. 

25  " 


From  ALDERMAN  COOK, 

O Harrison  Cook,  Pin  and  Tack  Manufacturers. 

Ashley  House,  Birchfields,  Birmingham, 

January  22nd,  1894. 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  The  object  you  have  ‘in  view  is  excellent,  arid 
you  have  my  entire  sympathy,  but  my  hands  are  so  very  full  that  I fear  I could 

not  give  the  time  neces.sary. 

From  Mr.  HERBERT  HUGHES, 

Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

East  Parade,  .Sheffield, 

January  20th,  1894. 

I have  been  so  interested  in  the  papers  you  se  nt  me,  that  I fear  I have 
kept  them  an  unconscionably  long  time.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I have 
always  felt  that  association  between  employer  and  employed,  and  free  discussion 
of  the  grievances  of  both,  must  be  of  the  greatest  pos.sible  benefit.  Many  ot 
the  subjects  for  discussion  seem  to  be  very  well  chosen,  and  I cannot  but 
think  that  your  scheme  will  have  valuable  results  if  it  is  taken  iqi  in  a repre- 

sentative  wav. 
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Fhom  E.  Trow  — Councillor  Uttley  — R.  Carr  — A.  ()uance- 
R.  JIalstead  — Councillor  Millington  — T.  Burt,  M.  P. 
Councillor  Hobson  — Councillor  Wormell — A.  R Pearce- 
Tom  Mann — II.  Vivian — J.  Clay — C.  Siiuffleboi  mam — IC  King, 


From  Mr.  EDWARD  TROW, 

Jlt'/Jiber  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Laboui\ 

^oard  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel 

Trade  of  the  North  of  England.  8,  Grange  Road,  Darlington, 

January  27,  1894. 

I have  carefully  read  circular  forwarded,  and  lully  agree  with'  the  object 
y<  u have  in  view.  I believe,  if  your  suggested  Union  can  be  successfully 
es  ablished,  it  would  be  the  means  of  creating  a feeling  of  contidence  and 
sy  npathy,  in  place  of  the  jealousy  and  mistrust  that  now  exists  between 
employers  and  employees.  I shall  have  pleasure  in  taking  part  in  your 
Conference  if  at  liberty  on  date  agreed  upon. 

From  Mr.  COUNCILLOR  UTTLEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades^  CoioisiL 

145,  Pitsmoor  Road,  Sheffield, 

January  5,  1894. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  suggestion  to  hold  a conference  on  the  lines 
indicated  is  one  worth  consklering,  as  it  is  only  in  that  way  the  opinions  of  the 
pa 'ties  most  likely  to  take  a practical  view  of  the  question  can  be  clearly 
ex  )ressed,  and  some  practical  shape  given  to  any  scheme  which  may  be  decided 
upDn.  I shall  be  glad  to  attend  a conference  if  decided  upon. 


From  Mr.  ROBERT  CARR, 

General  Secretary  of  the  New  Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginemen^  Cranemen^ 

Boilermen  and  Firemen. 

57,  Victoria  Road,  Darlington,  March  23rd,  1894. 

Having  been  connected  with  large  industries  for  the  ]'>ast  19  years,  I know 
tht  great  need  for  such  meetings  as  we  held  last  w eek  in  London.  never 
attended  a conference  more  satisfactory  than  this  one. 

It  was  the  I>est  three  hours'  education  I have  liad  in  my  life.  With  llie 
werk  done  at  this  meeting,  we  can  reasonably  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
disputes  that  constantly  arise  at  all  industrial  works  will  be  calmly  discussed  by 
an  unbiassed  Board  of  Conciliation,  and  thus  prevent  such  ruinous  losses  to 
tht  employer,  and  such  untold  misery  to  the  employed. 

It  is  at  these  junctures  that  the  foreigner  slips  in,  and  gets  the  benefits 
made  l)y  these  Idunders.  I am  a strong  supporter  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tra  ion,  having  had  experience  in  these  matters. 
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From  Mr.  A.  H.  QUANCE, 

Toolmakerf  Society,  Secretary  Coventry  Traaes  Council, 

15,  Starley  Road,  Coventry. 

After  carefully  reading  the  leaflet  on  the  ‘‘Suggested  Lines  for  an 
Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,’’  I have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

As  to  the  need  for  such  an  association.  The  fear  and  mistrust  which 
prevails  to  a large  extent  between  employers  and  employed — intensified  no 
doubt  by  the  unscrupulousnes  of  certain  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  certain  w^orkers  on  the  other— demands  an  effort 
from  both  sides  to  “ bridge  the  gulf,’*  and -so  arrive  at  a better  understanding. 

I,  at  present,  see  no  better  w'ay  than  by  the  association  of  parties  who, 
having  respect  for  each  others’  views,  discuss  their  differences  of  opinion  and 
suggested  reforms,  the  underlying  common  interests,  mentioned  in  the  leaflet, 
would  then,  no  doubt,  spring  to  the  surface. 

In  reference  to  the  educative  influence,  I w'ould  urge  the  study  ol 
economics  to  both,  believing,  in  this  instance,  that  what  is  good  for  Jack,  is 
good  for  his  master.  The  same  might  be  said  in  regard  to  Trades- 
Unionism,”  for  I believe  both  need  proper  instruction  on  this  subject. 

I must  here  say  that  I regard  this  and  other  movements  of  a like  nature 
as  merely  “ means  to  an  end  ” ; a means  to  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  anarchical  condition  of  industry. 


From  Mr.  ROBERT  HALSTEAD, 

Calico  Weaver. 

12,  Eiffel  Buildings,  Hebden  Bridge, 

January  6th,  1894. 

I thoroughly  approve  of  the  objects  ol  the  scheme,  and  the  scheme  itself 
seems  well  qualified  to  answer  its  purposes.  Every  workman  who  has  taken  the 
pains  to  study  our  industrial  problems  wdth  an  eye  to  their  moral  and  social 
bearings,  must  have  felt  that  our  industrial  system  lacks  some  such  means  of 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other  s view^s  and  a mutual  adjustment  of  each 
other’s  interests,  betw^een  employers  and  emphjyed,  as  the  scheme  proposes. 
Labour  has  been  organising,  and  Capital  has  followed  suit,  and  our  industrial 
world  is  being  turned  into  tw'^o  great  camps,  ready  for  conflicts  no  less 
renowmed  than  those  of  war  and  scarcely  less  disastrous.  Combinations  for 
special  interests  are  certain  to  ignore  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  mutual 
interests  that  are  no  less  important  than  those  for  which  trades  unions  and 
masters’  associations  stand.  We  need  some  organization  that  will  w’ork  for 
conciliation  of  differences,  insist  on  the  importance  of  unity  of  interest  between 
workman  and  master,  and  the  necessity  of  moral,  social,  and  economic  con- 
siderations being  attended  to  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  industrial  system. 
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If  we  could  get  such  an  organization  spread  over  the  country,  and  inter- 
\ oven  with  those  already  existing,  we  should  have  what,  in  my  opinion,  would 
1 e infinitely  better  than  state-appointed  Boards  of  Conciliation.  For  there 
v 'ould  be  at  the  important  points  an  agency  for  dealing  with  causes  of  friction, 
and  deeply  concerned  in  removing  or  decreasing  tliem.  I believe  many  of  our 
iLbour  disputes  are  as  much  the  result  of  petty  friction,  of  petty  mis- 
i nderstandings  about  trifles,  which  are  continually  adding  to  the  mutual 
i ritation  of  employer  and  employed,  as  to  the  more  serious  aspects  of  industrial 
1 fe.  A manager  of  a large  firm  complained  to  me  about  some  workpeople 
\ ho,  through  a slight  negligence  at  one  point  of  the  work,  caused  great 

i iconvenience  and  loss  to  the  master.  I asked  him  to  get  the  people  con- 
c^rned  together,  point  out  the  defect,  explain  what  effect  it  had  on  the 
sibsequent  stages  of  the  business — that  is,  take  the  workpeople  for  once  into 
1 is  confidence.  lie  took  my  advice,  and  I am  pleased  to  say  there  was  a 
( ecided  improvement. 

That  Capital  and  Labour  have  common  interests  every  one  admits.  We 
know  that  they  are  mutually  dependent,  at  least  in  our  present  stage  of 
ii -dustrial  development.  If  we  hamper  or  paralyze  the  one,  the  other  will 
hive  to  suffer.  If  Capital  drives  Labour  into  the  sweating  system,  the  in- 
d istrial  efficiency  of  our  nation  is  permanently  weakened.  If  Labour  insists 
oi  pressing  exaggerated  claims  for  itself  against  Capital,  trades-unionism  will 
prove  but  an  elaborate  expedient  for  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
e ;g.  As  a workman,  I am  decidedly  in  favour  of  thoroughly  organising 
vorkmen,  and  I believe  the  masters  have  a perfect  right  on  their  part  to 
combine  as  well.  I believe  that  by  each  asserting  its  own  claims  that  fairer 
t(  rms  will  be  obtained,  and  that,  according  to  theory,  we  ought  to  have  a 
p'oper  balance  of  interests.  But  what  we  shall  have  to  look  after  will  be  that 

ii  quarrelling  about  the  cheese  it  shall  not  get  nibbled  away  in  our  attempts  to 
git  our  respective  share  justly  apportioned.  The  scheme  under  consideration 
will  have,  as  one  of  its  functions,  pressing  home  on  both  our  industrial  parties 
tl  e desirability  of  finding  some  common  basis  for  their  common  success  as  joint 
fictors  of  industrial  enterprise.  An  organisation  which  emphasizes  this 
a nongst  the  objects  for  which  it  has  to  work,  is  likelier  to  find  what  it  adapts 
it;elf  for  than  organisations  w^hich,  however  necessary  in  the  development  of  a 
complex  industrialism,  inevitably  pit  one  class  of  interests  against  another,  and 
g :t  at  harmonious  relations  betw^een  capital  and  labour  rather  by  accident  than 
d ?sign. 

Then,  again,  I think  we  workers,  as  well  as  our  employers,  need  to  take 
a wider  view  of  our  position  and  responsibilities  in  a vast  economic  system. 
Workmen  are  too  apt  to  regard  themselves  simply  as  men  who  have  to  gee  u 
li  dng  in  some  way,  and  when  they  have  secured  a decent  berth  for  themselves 
tc  think  that  the  labour  problem  has  been  settled.  Employers  are  too  apt  to 
Icok  on  business  simply  as  a rapid  way  of  making  money,  and  the  larger 
results  of  unrestricted  and  selfish  competition  are  either  not  understood  or 
completely  ignored. 

I agree  that  in  starting  a venture  such  as  the  one  under  notice,  it  would  be 
bost  to  give  the  prominent  place  to  the  “ practical  man.”  But  we  should  not 
Ic  se  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  the  man  of  economic  ideals  is  prone  to  get  out  of 
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touch  with  important  modifications  of  the  facts  he  is  trying  to  cope  with, 
the  man  of  action  is  always  in  danger  of  getting  into  narrow^  routine  and 
stereotype  notions  of  w^hat  is  practicable.  I am  glad,  therefore,  that  you  are 
allowing  the  “academic”  as  well  as  the  “practical”  man  a place  in  youi 

scheme. 

I am  now  a fustian  weaver  at  the  Hebden  Bridge  fustian  Manufacturing 
Society.  I have  been  here  about  nine  months.  Before  coming  here  I was  a 
calico  weaver,  and  have  been  for  twenty  years.  I am  a Lancashire  man. 


From  Mr.  COUNCILLOR  MILLINGTON, 

President  of  HitU  Trades  and  Labour  Council;  Labour  Correspondent  of  the 

“ Labour  Gazette,”  ^c. 

i6,  Argyle  Street,  Hull, 

January  28th,  1894. 

Thanks  for  your  note  and  copies  of  leaflets  and  circulars,  re  “ Suggested 
Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,”  which  I have  carefully  read. 
The  views  they  contain  have  my  sympathy,  and  the  object  in  view  is  most 
desirable.  The  names  attached  to  the  preliminary  circulars  are  certainly  above 
suspicion,  their  past  work  in  the  cause  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the 
workers,  and  of  improving  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed 

cannot  be  impugned. 

Personally  I am  a firm  believer  in  mutual  arrangements,  for  the  settling  of 
or  in  the  prevention  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  All  my 
past  experience  tends  to  prove  that  that  is  the  only  sensible  and  reliable  course 
to  adopt  ; in  fact,  after  actual  friction  and  conflict  has  arisen,  the  end  of  the 
same  is  generally  brought  about  by  this  means.  So  it  is  much  more  praise- 
worthy that  an  amiable  mutual  arrangement  should  settle  a greivance  between 
the  two  parties,  before  an  actual  industrial  war  should  commence,  than  to  let 
a trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  be  entered  into,  which  probably 
rages  for  weeks,  with  bad  feeling  and  direful  consequences  to  both  sides,  and 
then,  when  they  come  to  their  senses,  by  compulsion  or  other  means,  agree  to 
meet  and  settle  by  an  exchange  of  views  across  a table,  which,  perhaps  with 
better  and  happier  result,  could  have  been  accomplished  before  hostilities 

commence. 

I hate  strikes,  and  in  my  capacity  as  a trade  union  official,  I alwmys  use 
my  utmost  tact  and  ability  to  avoid  them.  In  these  as  in  all  matters  “The 
beginning  of  strife  is  like  the  letting  of  water,”  you  can  see  the  commencement 

but  cannot  foretell  the  end. 

I am  always  of  the  opinion  that  even  in  difference  betw'een  employers  and 
employed,  there  should  be,  and  is,  a common  ground  where  they  can  agree,  if 
they  will  only  approach  each  other  with  open  mind,  to  recognise  each  others 

rights  and  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  are  the  result  of  each  being  ignorant  of 
the  others  circumstances,  and  a refusal  to  approach  all  questions  from  a 
common-sense  view.  Of  course  I am  now  only  referring  to  well-meaning 
humane  employers  and  men.  Not  forgetting  that  outside  these  there  are  many 
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on  both  sides  who  have  no  sense  of  reason  or  justice,  but  simply  in  business 
ana  work,  as  in  other  matters,  only  act  and  ])lay  to  secure  their  own  selfish  and 
inc  ividual  aims  in  all  their  walks  of  life.  These  in  our  present  and  in  an}' 
siu  gested  organisation  will  have  to  be  attacked  by  both  sides,  until  they  are 
coi.ipelled  to  recognise  that  they  owe  a duty  to  their  fellows,  and  are,  in  a 
mtasure,  their  brotheis'  keeper. 

I believe — with  the  promoters — -that  a more  intimate  acquaintance  between 
llu  parties  is  essentially  necessary,  and  that  a better  understanding  would  exist 
if  '/e  knew  more  of  each  others  true  character  ; the  workers  understood  more 
cle  irly  the  difficulties  of  business,  and  the  employers  the  actual  tenets  of  our 
Ti  ldes  Union  jirinciples. 

II  you  consider  my  experience  and  ability  sucli  as  to  be  worthy  of  a place 
ai  1 an^-'t  those  w ho  will  constitute  the  proposed  preliminary  conference,  I have 
no  objection.  I trust  the  proposed  scheme  will  culminate  in  securing  the 
de:  irable  aim  in  view\ 


From  Mr.  THOMAS  BURT,  M.P.-, 

0/  the  Board  of  I'radc  : See.  Northnoiberland  J/iaers'  Association. 

20,  Burdon  Terrace,  Newcastle-on.  Tyne, 

February  6th,  1894, 

I hanks  for  papers  relating  to  Industrial  Union,  I need  hardly  assuie 
yei  of  my  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  my  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

From  Mr.  COUNCILLOR  HOBSON, 

P/-dsiJe7ii  of  the  Sheffield  Trades'  Council  and  of  the  ‘ ‘ Labour  Electoral 

Association.  ” 

Shales  Moor,  Sheffield. 

January  7,  1894. 

Mr.  Uttley  has  handed  letters,  &c. , enclosed  for  my  perusal  and  opinion, 
which  I humbly  offer  in  a word.  If  the  persons  forming  the  Association  are 
rej- resentative,  unbiassed  and  unselfish,  and  prepared  to  move  on  moderate 
socialist  lines,  in  order  to  administer  even-handed  justice  to  all  concerned, 
then  I think  it  may  be  useful. 


From  Mr.  COUNCILLOR  WORMELL, 

Slater. 

Regent  Street,  Coventry,  January  isf,  1894. 

I have  looked  through  the  proposals  for  an  Association  for  the  promotion 
of  i ndustrial  Reforms  with  care  and  interest.  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
dery  the  necessity  for  an  association  of  this  nature.  It  is  cjuite  time  that  the 
somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of  goodwill  w^e  frequently  hear  from 
me  nbers  of  each  of  the  interested  jrarties  should  take  a more  definite  shape, 
anc  I do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  give  them  that  practical  shape  in 
a h ss  objectionable  form  than  the  one  under  discussion. 
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The  lack  of  .sympathy  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  employers,  and 
the  ill-informed  attitude  of  many  of  the  employees,  must  be  considerably 
affected  by  the  intelligent  action  of  this  Union.  The  bringmg  together  of  the 
better  disposed  of  both  sections  is  in  itself  alone  a highly  desirable  object,  and 
I cordially  agree  with  your  comments  on  the  point. 


A ^ 


/i 


i 


From  Mr.  A.  J.  PEARCE. 

Amals^aiuated  Society  of  General  Toolmakers  and  .Machinists . 

78,  Springfield  Street,  Birmingham, 

January  i8th,  1894. 

I have  carefully  considered  the  .suggestions  for  an  Association  of  Employers 
and  Employed,  contained  in  the  papers  .so  kindly  forwarded  to  me  b\  \ou, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  most  cordial  approval  to  the  movement. 

I have  long  felt  that  it  was  desirable  that  something  of  the  sort  should  be 
attempted, \nd  I feel  that  those  who  are  in-trumental  in  bringing  such  a move- 
ment to  a successful  issue  will  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  true  friends  of 

the  working  classes. 

The  past  method  of  adjusting  difficulties  between  capital  and  lalaair,  by 
the  barbarous  method  of  strikes,  has  a most  injurious  effect  upon  the  commerce 
of  our  country,  and,  whatever  the  result  of  such  struggles,  leave  behind  them 
such  heart-burnings  and  estrangements  that  it  takes  yeais  to  wear  them  awaj. 

It  certainly  is  not  beyond  the  powder  of  intelligent  men  to  prevent  this,  aiifl  I 
think  the  proposed  project  comes  nearer  to  a solution  of  the  difficidty  than  anj 
I have  read  of  iq)  to  the  present.  The  plan  of  confining  it  to  practical  men  on 
both  sides  in  its  initiative  stage  will  go  a long  w'ay  to  disarm  unjust  criticism. 

The  questions  suggested  for  consideration  are  very  necessary  ones  for  the 
.solution  of  the  great  labour  problem  of  how  to  reduce  the  great  army  of 
unemployed  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  community 
as  a whole.  I think  there  are  others  which  will  present  themselves  equally  as 
important,  such  as  the  prevention  of  systematic  overtime  on  new  work,  and 
whether  or  not  piece-work  is  conducive  to  the  interests  of  employers  and 
employed  ; and  one  most  desirable  object  aimed  at  is  that  the  exisMng 
prejudices  on  both  sides  shall,  by  a mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  be  removed. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  com- 
bination for  all  parties  is  to  be  recognised  ought  to  ensure  for  the  movement 
complete  success,  and  to  say  personally,  how  earnestly  I hope  it  may  be  so, 
and  that  speedily. 

From  Mr.  TOM  MANN, 

Late  President  of  the  Dockers'  Union,  Cfc. 

34,  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington, 

December  26th,  1893. 

Thanks  for  sending  me  the  literature.  I can  at  least  give  it  careful  and 
sympathetic  attention,  though  I do  not  see  my  way  to  close  identification. 
There  is  ahvays  a danger  in  a man  of  pronounced  view's  being  closely  identified 
with  other  movements  less  pronounced  in  character,  although  no  doubt  serving 
an  equally  valuable  purpose. 
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From  Mr.  HENRY  VIVIAN, 

Strre/arf  of  the  Labour  Association ^ 

Central  Office  : 9,  John  Street.  Adelphi,  W.C., 

January  26th,  1894, 

I have  looked  over  your  papers  and  had  a talk  with  the  members  of  our 
Executive.  They  were  very  pleased  to  know  the  progress  you  are  making, 
ar  d to  see  what  the  scope  of  the  Union  was  to  be.  I shall  be  very  pleased  to 
h<  Ip  in  the  way  you  suggested  in  your  letter.  I am  very  much  interested  in 
tv  o of  the  points  suggested  for  discussion,  viz.,  Irregularity  of  Employmenti 
aid  Sanitary  Conditions  of  Working;  and  generally  speaking  I believe  the 
U lion  could  do  a grand  work  if  taken  up  energetically. 


From  Mr.  JAMES  CLAY, 

Covtniiy  Typo.  Society. 

Secretary  Educational  Committee  of  the  Coventry  Co-op.  Society. 

5,  Sibford  Terrace,  Croft  Road,  Coventry, 

January  15th,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  the  suggested  ‘‘  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and 
E nployed,'’  I am  not  sure  that  I can  add  much  to  the  letters  and  comments 
al  eady  circulated,  except  to  add  my  own  opinion,  as  a workman,  of  the  ever- 
in:reasing  necessity  for  some  such  effort  being  made  to  stem  the  tide  of  “ envy, 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness''  that  the  conditions  of  our  present  industrial 
s}stem  have  tended  to  encourage  among  a large  proportion  of  the  workers  of 
to  day.  No  thoughtful  workman  can  look  with  complacency  on  things  as  they 
ar^  in  either  the  social  or  industrial  phases  of  our  national  life,  and  any  such 
min  must  hail  with  pleasure  the  honest  effort  to  meet  in  some  degree  the 
ei  lergencies  of  the  time.  With  the  aggregation  of  capital  on  one  hand,  and  the 
oiganization  of  labour  on  the  other,  dangers  of  conllict  and  mutual  antagonism 
ai  e imminent,  unless  both  are  guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of  those  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  all  at  heart. 

As  the  proposed  “ Union  ” is  laid  down  on  lines  that,  while  ensuring  the 
freedom  of  either  class,  are  eminently  calculated  to  destroy  the  great  barrier 
tc  substantial  and  permanent  reform —viz. , the  mistrust  and  jealousy  with 
w lich  each  class  regards  the  other — there  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  that  its 
success,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  avowed  objects,  will  be  great,  and  that, 
in  its  development,  it  may  prove  of  far  greater  effect  than  its  promoters  dare, 
at  present,  to  hope  for  it.  It  will  commend  itself  to  most  of  us,  I think,  as 
b(  ing  essentially  a “ practical  movement  ” in  a ])ractical  age,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  should  command  the  support  of  those  who,  while  not  ignoring  the 
w der,  and  as  it  may  be,  higher  aims  of  ardent  social  reformers,  cannot 
mrintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  in  matters  that  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
oi  all  classes,  high  and  low  alike,  of  our  land. 
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I trust  that  the  Union  may  be  formed,  and  that  speedily,  and  that 
the  “goodwill  to  men”  that  lies  at  the  root  of  its  inception  may  guide 
it  on  to  usefulness  in  its  work  of  “ bridging  the  gulf”  and  bringing  together  in 
amity  and  goodwill  all  men  within  the  scope  of  its  influence,  and  that  that 
influence  may  be  world-wide. 

From  Mr.  C.  SHUFFLEBOTHAM, 

Secretary  of  the  Coventry  Co-operative  Watch  Mftg.  Society.  Ltd. 

35,  Mount  Street,  Coventry,  January  2nd,  1894. 

An  Association  of  employers  and  employed  recognising  the  duties  of  each, 
and  the  right  of  the  worker  to  fair  and  reasonable  conditions  of  working, 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  smoothing  down,  and  ultimately  entirely  removing, 
antagonisms  harmful  to  both.  Such  an  association  would  be,  in  fact,  an 
education  to  many  workers,  enabling  them  to  undertake  responsibilities  for 
which  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  incapable,  and  thus  lead  up  to  profit- 
sharing,  and,  ultimately,  to  complete  co-operation. 

It  would  also  have  a tendency  to  check  that  disposition  some  employers 
have  to  grind  down  w'ages  with  the  object  of  over-reaching  and  under-selling 
others,  and  thus,  perhaps  lead  to  the  forming  of  a confederacy  of  employers  as 
well  as  employed.  For  the  right  of  employers  to  combine  is  as  defensible  as 
that  of  employees,  and  both  being  united  would  guard  such  a confederacy 
against  many  of  the  evils  incidental  to  monopolies. 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  many  manufacturers  to  devote  some  portion  of 
their  profits  to  help  provident  funds  established  by  the  workers.  This  should 
be  recognised  as  a distinct  advance  towards  profit-sharing.  As  a means  of 
helping  workers  in  sickness,  old  age,  and  scarcity  of  employment,  it  is  superior 
in  some  respects  to  paying  the  money  down  for  immediate  use  by  the  worker, 
as  it  fosters  a spirit  of  thrift  and  independence -so  necessary  to  be  taught  and 
practised  by  those  possessed  of  small  means. 


From  Mr.  E.  KING. 

Grey  Friars’  Lane,  Coventry. 

The  rival  claims  of  capital  and  labour  can  scarcely  be  adjusted  on  any 
hard  and  fast  lines,  or  even  on  general  principles,  except  those  of  justice, 
prudence,  and  kindness,  w'hich  require  to  be  specially  defined  in  different 
cases,  circumstances  being  so  various.  Right  and  wrong  are  often  intermixed 
on  both  sides  of  difficult  disputes,  and  men  become  too  tenacious  of  their 
errors  and  unwilling  to  give  way.  Even  the  recent  calamitous  coal  war  was 
far  from  being  an  illustration  of  all  justice  on  one  side  and  all  injustice  on 
the  other.  Employers  and  employees  were  both  to  blame  in  some  lespector 
other.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  both  sides  made  serious  mistakes 
which  they  were  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  which  is  invariably  the  case 
where  interests  clash  against  each  other.  A council  of  men  enjoying  public 
confidence  for  business  experience  and  impartial  judgment  ought  to  be 
elected  by  both  classes  to  arbitrate  in  difficult  emergencies,  to  avert  .such 
calamities  as  strikes  and  lock-outs,  with  all  their  evil  consequences. 
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From  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

I 

i St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 

i December  20th,  1893. 

Archdeacon  harrar  has  pleasure  in  expressing  his  cordial  approval  of 
he  suggested  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Reforms.” 


From  Dr.  CLIFFORD, 

Sometime  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

50,  St.  Quintin’s  Avenue,  North  Kensington,  W. 

December  20th,  1893. 

“ I think  the  project  full  of  promise.  Co-operation  is  susceptible  of  wide 
i.nd  most  beneficial  development,  and  if  you  created  an  association  of  the  kind 
you  speak  of,  I feel  sure  much  good  would  follow.” 

I 

I 

From  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C., 

Author  of  “ Tom  Brown's  Schooldays," 

Uppington  House,  Chester,  March  13th,  1894. 

Of  course  you  can  add  my  name  as  apjiroving  your  new  departure  in  the 
( irection  of  mdustiial  peace.  It  is  what  I have  been  trying  to  forward  for 
f irty  years  and  more.  I am  ilelighted  that  some  of  the  employers  are  at  last 
\ -aking  up  to  the  most  undoubted  truth  that  if  our  English  workers,  masters 
z nd  men— for  they  are  as  responsible  the  one  as  the  other— cannot  open  their 
t yes  and  see  that  our  trade  and  industry  has  got  to  be  put  on  a Christian 
f Hindation,  they  will  go  rapidly  to  the  dogs,  and  with  them  the  honour  and 

\ rosperity  of  our  nation But  you  must  be 

\ repared  for  all  kinds  of  backslidings  and  betrayals.  It  is  going  to  be  a very 
t High  fight  yet,  and  I fear  will  take  several  generations  of  good  men  yet 
t ) win.  Meantime,  all  success  to  you. 


From  EDWARD  GRUBB  (M.A.,  Lond.), 

Lecturer  07i  Social  Economics,  etc. 

5,  Royal  Avenue,  Scarborough, 

December  21st,  1893. 

“ I was  very  glad  to  get  a copy  of  your  circular  letter  in  regard  to  the 
e itablishment  of  an  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,  and 
I feel  quite  sure  that  such  an  association,  started  on  the  reasonable  and 
prudent  lines  you  suggest,  will  fill  a gap  in  our  modern  life  that  seriously  needs 
fi-ling.  I believe,  if  successfully  worked,  it  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
ould  do  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  two  great  classes.  As  you 
k row,  I am  a moderate  socialist  myself,  but  what  seems  to  me  so  serious 
ir  the  militant  socialism  of  some  circles  is  the  assumption  which  underlies  it, 
tl  at  the  whole  produce  of  labour  belongs  of  right  to  the  actual  ‘worker,’ 
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so  that  any  conciliatory  approach  or  concession  on  the  part  of  employers  is 
only  to  be  legarded  as  a niggardly  returning  of  a little  of  the  plunder  they  have 
taken  Obviously,  on  such  a theory  there  can  be  no  industrial  peace,  but  only 
war  to  the  death  between  those  who  yet  must  feel  that  in  a very  true  sense 

they  are  partners  in  industry. 

“I  believe  that  such  an  Association,  if  vigorously  worked,  would  set  a 
tone  to  public  opinion  that  would,  in  no  very  long  time,  revolutionise  our 
industrial  life,  in  the  sense  c'f  going  far  to  eradicate  those  feelings  of  bitter 
jealousy  which  are  such  a potent  cause  of  disputes.  At  present,  whenever  a 
dispute  arises,  it  is  almost  inevitably  regarded  by  the  two  classes  from  almost 
diametrically  opposite  standpoints,  and,  in  consequence,  their  conclusions  are 
absolutely  opjiosed  to  one  another.  Sudi  an  Association  might  do  great 
service  in  supplying  reliable  facts,  and  setting  them  in  an  impartial  light. 

“ I entirely  approve  of  the  proposal  to  restrict  full  membership  to  those 
who  are  practically  interested,  either  as  employers  or  employed.  You  need 
carefully  to  steer  clear  of  the  charge  of  being  pedants  and  doctrinaires— but  if 
you  can  see  your  way  to  admit  outsiders  like  myself  in  .some  subordinate 

capacity,  we  shall  be  very  grateful.” 


From  JOHN  A.  HOBSON,  M.A., 

Oxford  University  Lecturer  on  Economics. 

10,  Notting  Hill  Terrace,  \V. 

2ist  December,  1893. 

“ I have  read  with  deep  interest  the  papers  you  sent,  which  I herewith 
return.  I think  the  proposals  are  clear  and  highly  serviceable.  In  laying 
down  as  a basic  principle  the  equal  right  of  masters  and  men  to  combine,  you 
cut  the  ground  from  under  many  objections,  and  place  yourselves  in  line  with 
recognised  movements  in  modern  industry. 


From  the  Rev.  J.  FROME’WILKINSON,  F.S.S., 

Kilvington  Rectory,  Orston,  Nottingham. 

Dec.  30 '93. 

“ The  need  of  an  Association  for  promoting  Industiial  Reforms  is  pressing, 
and  should  make  for  that  siqireme  end,  Industrial  Peace. 

“ I find  myself  in  thorough  accord  wdth  the  lines  upon  which  .such  an  Asso- 
ciation should  run  as  laid  down  in  the  accompanying  papers.  As  you  truly  say, 
one  association  of  a permanent  character,  and  covering  the  whole  ground,  is 
much  to  be  desired.  I mention  this  because  I have  impressed  upon  the  original 
promoters  of  the  ‘ Christian  Organization  of  Industry’  Meeting,  held  in  Holborn 
Towm  Hall,  the  like  necessity.  My  earnest  hope  is  that  all  those  who  have  the 
same  objects  should  unite,  but  as  a means  to  that^end,  a joint  conference 
restricted  to  employers  and  employed,  is  the  first  step. 
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From  JOHN  RAE,  M.A. 

Vice-Fresidenf  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 

15,  Werter  Road,  Putney,  London, 

January  20th,  1894. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  Prospectus  of  the  proposed 
Inc  ustrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed.  Everything  at  the  present 
day  which  brings  employers  and  employed  together  is  bound  to  be  beneficial 

to  both,  for  most  labour  differences — like  most  other  differences  in  life,  indeed 

cor  le  from  misunderstandings  which  often  vanish  of  their  own  accord  under  a 
little  frank  talk.  But  I should  e^xpect  especially  rich  fruit  from  the  kind  of 
Un  on  you  project— a Union  of  select  employers  and  employed,  chosen  on 
acc  runt  of  their  sympathy  with  progressive  humane  ideas. 

Most  of  us,  whether  as  employers  or  employed  -or,  like  myself.  Journey- 
men working  on  their  own  account — are  children  of  routine  ; but  if  you  can 
brii  g together  the  few  who  are  really  alive  to  new  ideas,  who  are  willing  to 
list(  n and  believe,  or  who  have  actually  experimented  even,  and  have  some- 
thir  g to  tell,  and  if  you  can  create  a common  frecjuent  meeting  ground  for  them 
to  t xchange  ideas  and  experiences,  you  will  have  set  at  work  a most  effective 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of  all  i^racticable  industrial  reforms. 

I think  your  idea  of  a social  and  industrial  journal  good.  Indeed,  I feel 
sun  that,  with  the  immense  public  interest  taken  now  in  social  and  industrial 
questions,  a weekly  twopenny  or  threepenny  newspaper  would  be  sure  to  pay 
which  directed  itself  entirely  to  news  and  discussions  about  every  branch  of  the 
social  and  industrial  movement,  short  hours,  pensions,  conciliation,  trade 
uni  >n,  poor-law,  co-operation,  etc.,  and  might  be  the  organ  and  medium  of 
soc  eties  such  as  you  project.  I wonder  no  private  speculator  has  not  thought 
of  ! tarting  such  a paper  in  this  country  ; there  is  a very  good  one  of  the 
sor  lately  started  in  Berlin,  the  Sozial  Politisches  Central  Blatt. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  F.  COBB,  B.D. 

Editor  of  the  ^^Illustrated  Church  Newsf 
% 

34,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

January  19th,  1894. 

I have  gladly  signed  your  appeal  for  a British  Association  for  the  pro- 
mo ion  of  Industrial  Reforms.  I think  there  is  ample  room  for  such  an 
adc  ition  to  our  existing  societies,  provided  that  it  be  restricted  to  bona  fide 
em  rloyers  and  workmen  so  far  as  membership  is  concerned,  because  what  is 
spe  dally  wanted  now  is  not  motive  power,  but  direction.  There  is  in  existence 
a k rge  body  of  sympathetic  feeling  towards  industrial  difficulties,  but  there  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  a sufficient  body  of  facts  that  are  carefully  ascertained  and 
ver  fied  by  responsible  men,  from  which  that  feeling  may  take  intelligent  shape. 
Th  s was  strikingly  evinced  in  the  late  unhappy  Coal  War. 
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As  the  following  Memorandum  ( recently  drawn  up  by  one 
of  the  Employer  members  of  the  Conference),  contains 
statements  which  suggest  promising  openings  for  useful 
action  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Industrial  Union, 
it  was  printed  for  use  by  the  Conference. 


THE 


MIDLAND  IRON  AND  STEEL  WAGES  BOARD. 

A Memorandum  by  Mr.  DANIEL  JONES  (of  Kii.sai.i.,  Shifxal) 
Employers’  Secretary  to  the  Board,  replying  to  Questions 
OF  M.  LOZE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  IHE  MiNE  OWNERS 
IN  THE  North  of  France. 


I 


I. — Do  you  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  Committees  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  ? 

I object  to  the  use  of  the  word  “ Conci elation  ” in  relation  to 
these  Boards.  It  is  a sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable-sounding  name, 
but  not  applicable  to  the  hard  facts  which  have  to  be  dealt  with 
between  Labour  and  Capital.  In  business  we  admit  that  there  are 
moral  obligations,  as  well  as  the  hard  question  of  settling  what  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  such  wages  as  will  enable  trade  to  go  on,  and  be  for  the 
benefit  of  both  sides.  To  wring  a temporary  advantage  from  one 
side  or  the  other  which  will  only  contribute  to  prevent  the  trade  of 
the  district  from  flourishing,  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  employers 
or  operatives.  The  object  is  not  to  conciliate,  but  honestly  to 
arrive  at  a just  conclusion,  what  is  best  for  both  sides  under  all  the 
circumstances.  I have  no  idea  of  agreeing  that  one  side  should 
conciliate  the  other  by  giving  to  them  any  sop  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  and  to  “ conciliate  ” them. 
I believe  in  the  two  sides  being  convinced  that  in  the  main  their 
interests  are  identical  : that  it  is  as  important  for  the  men  to  keep 
the  works  going  and  keep  the  trade  in  the  district  as  it  is  for  the 
masters.  "l  utterly  disapprove  of  employers  underselling  each  other 
by  enforcing  unreasonable  concessions  from  the  men.  The  mem- 
bers of  either  side  must  enter  the  room  each  with  an  open,  honest, 
and  fair  mind  to  do  what  is  right  under  all  the  circumstances,  and 
to  arrive  at  a conclusion  in  that  spirit.  When  you  speak  of  con- 
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r-llintion  it  seems  to  imply  that  a wrong  has  been  done  which  must 
be  go  over,  not  by  an  absolute  rectification  of  the  wrong,  but  by 
offerii  g a “ sop  ” or  “ makeweight. 

Now  as  to  Arbitration.  I see  very  many  objections  to  it 
The  eference  to  an  Arbitrator  implies  that,  say,  twelve  men  on 
Sch  Se  of  the  conference  are  unwilling  to  be  reasonable,  turd 
settle  ?heir  affairs  upon  their  merits.  They  are  not  likely  to  selec 
Two  kn“n  as  arbritrator,  nor  an  employer,  except  m very  special 
rases— such  as  David  Dale  in  the  North  of  England,  but  he  had 
for  vears  been  on  their  Wages  Board,  and  had  won  the  confidence 
of  bcth  sides.  Arbitration  is  generally  resorted  to  where  there  ar 
no  e‘  tablished  Wages  Boards,  and  at  the  end  of  a long  strike, 
an  Arbitrator  is  chosen,  he  is  usually  Maym  of  a town  o^ 

r-dis  but  hT-nr  urifd  ;™C;^afid' s t de^f 

dKr  t^^^  rejs 

Boa  'dsX  r^u^es  rd^taLdfs^oTa  tmdr'rrjrm  a^ayl  at  ha^nd, 
and  tte  taurg  of  figures  by  an  accountant  from  the  employers 

g;  before  him.  ^n  arbitrator  may  be  sway^^^ 

rro^rtrt,  wS"Lv1  bt  conSy  upheld  before  him  in  the 

S terl .rrSnfra"tendency  in  nfost  men  of  noble  natures  to 
leal  I towards  the  weaker  side. 

2,  sr.i2  s“  ,h. ». 

C ^ . -Z:  Ins  for  his  guidance  all  the  minutes,  figures,  and 

Lldti^f  produced  at  oifonfous  meetings  for  the  settlement  o 
dl'™ tes  f he  IS  not  in  the  trade  he  acquires  some  knowledge  o 

fts  ?echnicalities,  he  has  a wide  area  of  past 
to  frame  some  general  principles,  and 

add  the  words  “ Or  in  Wages  Boards  ? 

At;  to  Wages  Boards.  I have  twenty-two  years  of  expermnce 
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them  to  be  far  in  advance  of  any  other  organization  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labour  questions,  and  I am  now  thinking  of  the  constitution 
of  my  own,  “ The  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board.” 

(1)  dVhen  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  a grievance  can  be 
brought  which  can  give  a fair  hearing  to  the  case,  there  is  not  only 
a tendency  for  the  operatives  to  be  possessed  with  imaginary 
grievances,  but  a great  tendency  on  the  part  of  managers,  it  not  the 
employers  themselves,  to  act  unfairly  towards  those  who  are  defence- 
less and  have  no  appeal. 

(2) .  Where  there  is  no  Board  and  no  degree  of  uniformity  in 
wages,  there  is  always  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  those  who 
are  receiving  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  their  neighbours,  although 
upon  enquiry  and  investigation  it  could  be  shown  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  the  several  works  were  very  different,  but  if 
there  is  no  Standing  Committee  to  make  such  investigations,  the 
spirit  of  coniplciint  and  dissatisfaction  remains. 

(3) .  The  tendency  of  a Wages  Board  is  certainly  towards  a 
greater  uniformity  of  wages  and  tends  to  prevent,  in  isolated 
instances,  attempts  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  undersell  a com- 
petitor. 

(4) .  Every  work  being  (theoretically)  represented  by  an 
employer  and  an  operative,  there  is  a tendencv  towards  loyalty  to 
the  Board,  to  maintain  it  financially,  to  be  obedient  to  its  rules, 
and  to  realize  that  it  is  working  in  the  interests  of  one  side  as  much 
as  the  other.  The  operatives  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
employers.  By  courteous  and  considerate  bearing  towards  each 
other,  by  witnessing  the  desire  on  both  sides  to  do  what  is  right 
and  fair,  and  to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion,  there  gradually  arises  a 
mutual  confidence  and  respect,  and  a belief  that  each  means  what 
he  says,  and  is  prepared  to  support  his  statements,  if  necessary. 
The  impression  that  each  side  is  attempting  to  hoodwink  the  other 
gradually  dies  away,  and  mutual  confidence  is  the  result.  Of 
course,  in  making  the  selection  of  representatives  it  is  all  important 
that  you  should  secure  the  persons  ot  the  highest  principles  as  well 
as  of  great  practical  knowledge.  When  the  employers  have  pro- 
posed that  a matter  in  dispute  should  go  before  the  President,  I 
have  known  the  Operative  Secretary  object  on  the  ground  that 
twenty-four  men  sitting  round  a table,  and  knowing  their  own 
business,  ought  to  be  able  to  settle  any  dispute,  if  they  would  \\eigh 
the  subject  fairly  and  with  just  judgment,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
the  dispute  was  settled.  We  have  been  as  long  as  three  and  a half 
years  without  going  to  the  President.  The  constant  meetings  of 
the  Board,  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Secretaries  together 
with  the  operatives  connected  with  the  questions  in  dispute,  is  an 
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education.  Many  disputes  are  settled  by  the  Secretaries,  and  never 
com(;  before  the  Standing  Committee.  Still  the  men  are  brought 
in  ccntact  with  them  and  their  work,  and  gradually  imbibe  the 
exan  ple  of  fairness  set  them. 

[t  is  none  the  less  remarkable  what  an  influence  the  working 
of  the  Board  has  upon  the  employers.  I have  known  men 
dicta  .orial  and  impatient,  become  the  most  reasonable  and  con- 
sider ite  when  placed  as  members  of  the  Standing  Committee.  It 

IS  no  unlike  the  change  of  attitude  in  Governments  when  thev  are 
in  or  out  of  office. 

15).  There  is  no  limit  to  the  subjects  that  may  be  dealt  with 

by  a V\  ages  Board  so  long  as  It  has  some  relation  to  the  interests 

ot  bDth  parties.  Ihus  we  have  open  arbitration  before  the 
Bresident,  we  have  mutual  agreements  by  the  Board,  or  we  work 
undei  a Sliding  Scale.  We  obviated  a great  evil  in  the  Sheet 
trade  by  e.stablishing  a ‘‘Sheet  Mill  Wages  Idst,”  which  we  are 
able  to  enforce  by  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  the  Board 
mora  j and,  if  necessary,  financially,  to  compel  its  observance. 

I mu‘t  not  take  up  the  space  by  enumerating  the  infinite  variety  of 
subjects  which  we  settle  : such  as  the  change  from  long  to  short 
weigh  ; the  practice  of  giving  beer  in  lieu  of  money  for  special 
work,  and  questions  arising  out  of  police  cases.  Factory  Acts,  etc. 

(5).  The  success  of  our  own  Board  in  preserving  the  peace 
for  e4  hteen  years  without  a strike,  is  only  a little  less  than  that  of 
the  North  of  England  Board,  which  is  a year  or  two  older,  and 
which  we  respectfully  admit  was  the  pioneer  of  our  own.  'I'here 
certair  ly  was  a riot  amongst  certain  men  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Board,  but  the  influence  of  the  Operative  section  of  the  Board 

was,  n conjunction  with  the  firm  attitude  of  the  emplovers 
sufficit  nt  to  quell  it.  ^ ^ ^ 

(7  )•  point  has  been  raised  very  frequently — How  are  you  to 

enforcr  the  decisions  of  the  Board?  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  a county 

court  jjdge  well  known  in  connection  with  the  North  of  En<rland 

Board  in  its  early  history,  did  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  an 

operatii^e  contributing  to  a Wages  Board  was  sufficient  to  bind  him 

to  any  act  of  the  Board,  that  there  was  rot  sufficient  mutuality 

betwee  i the  contracting  parties,  and  such  evidence  would  not  be 

admiss  ble  in  a court  of  law.  It  was  attempted  to  identify  the 

membership  of  each  man  by  having  his  name  entered  upon  the 

contribjtion  sheet  which  was  signed  by  the  operatives’  Works 

Repres  mtative,  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  as  nothing  less  than  the 

workmi  n’s  signature  to  the  agreement  of  employment  could  bind 
him. 
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But  we  are  getting  into  times  when  the  School  Board  has 
widened  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  more  or  less  possible  to  show 
them  that  there  is  an  identity  of  interests  in  the  trade  for  themselves 
and  their  employers.  They  can  see  that  much  higher  wages  cannot 
be  paid  in  one  district  than  are  being  paid  in  a competing  district. 
They  read  their  newspapers,  and  know  what  are  the  districts  com- 
peting with  them,  and  if  the  whole  body  of  men  do  not  understand 
this,  their  leaders  do.  What  stronger  motive  can  you  have  amongst 
a body  of  workmen  than  a desire  to  keep  themselves  employed 
with  a fair  share  of  such  trade  as  there  is  ? The  leaders  of  the  men 
learn  the  folly  of  pursuing  a policy  which  would  deprive  the  district 
of  employment,  'hhen  the  leaders  of  the  operatives  on  the  Wages 
Board  are  also  the  head  men  of  the  operatives  association,  and  they 
will  not  find  money  out  of  the  funds  to  support  a policy  which  they 
condemn.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  fully  established  of  late  years 
than  another,  it  is  the  gregarious  character  of  working  men,  and 
at  no  period  of  their  history  have  they  shown  so  great  a tendency 
to  follow  their  leaders. 


The  breaking  away  from  a decision  of  the  Board  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  act  of  the  operative.  The  employers  may  think,  or  some 
of  them,  that  they  can  do  better  without  the  Board,  or  the  Board 
may  be  broken  up  in  a constitutional  way  by  due  notice.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  necessary  features  of  a Wages  Board  that  each 
side  should  have  behind  it  a strong  association  formed  amongst 
themselves,  so  that  if  any  unreasonable  attack  was  made  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  they  shall  be  ready  to  defend,  or,  it  necessary,  to 
attack.  That  was  the  attitude  in  old  days,  and  it  was  the  want  of 
a “ buffer  state,”  or  Wages  Board,  in  between  the  two  associations 
that  occasionally  led  to  a trial  of  strength. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I am  convinced  that  Wages  Boards, 
and  Wages  Boards  only,  are  the  right  instruments  for  dealing  with 
all  wages  questions,  and  every  trade  should  have  one  established, 
or  several  if  it  is  widely  distributed  over  the  country,  like  the  coal 
and  iron  trade. 


II. — Do  you  believe  that  the  above  Committees  should  be  permanent 
( this  permanency  being  confirmed  by  periodical  meetings  or 
other)  I 

The  members  of  the  Board  who  are  the  representatives  at  each 
of  the  works,  in  fact  the  contributors  to  its  funds,  would  have  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  and  the  Standing  Committee. 
An  opportunity  should  be  given  at  least  once  a year  for  an  election. 
Those  who  had  served  well  and  usefully  would  always  be  elected 
again,  and  it  would  give  a chance  of  removing  those  who  were  not 
desirable.  My  best  answer  to  this  question  is  to  send  you  a copy 
of  Proposed  New  Rules  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  in 

February. 
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\\\.  — Please  name  their  actual  compflsitio?i,  and  add  the  desirable 
modifications.  “ J Forks  Representatives'^ — whether  Employer 
or  Operative  ? 

The  Board  consists  of — 

A President. 

A Chairman  (an  employer). 

A Vice-Chairman  (an  operative). 

Standing  Committee  (six  on  each  side,  and  the  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman). 

Employers’  Secretary. 

Operatives’  Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Auditor  of  Accounts  (whether  for  working  a sliding 
scale  or  for  general  accounts). 

iy.-—How  are  they  working  and  answering  ? 

I have  answered  this  in  my  previous  remarks,  and  repeat  it, 
“ admirably.” 

\ .--Can  you  kindly  name  the  difficulties  encountered  in  their  estab- 
lishment and  working  1 

This  question  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  business.  This  is  the 
reasm  why  Wages  Boards  have  net  become  general.  Most  of  us 
wan : to  be  re-baptized  before  we  are  admitted  into  this  community. 
I ca  i assure  you  that  no  avocation  of  my  life  has  obliged  me  to 
exercise  the  virtues  so  much  as  the  duty  of  Secretary. 

'Bake  the  early  stage.  You  have  to  deal  with  an  Operative 
Secietary,  who  has  probably  been  the  secretary  of  a union  of 
workmen.  His  attitude  up  to  that  time  has  been  one  of  conflict 
witf  the  employer.  His  salary  has  been  paid  by  the  workmen,  and 
he  1 as  to  maintain  his  popularity  and  situation  by  appearing  to  be 
figh  ing  in  the  interest  of  the  men.  Is  it  not  a very  difficult  thing 
to  V in  the  confidence  and  respect  of  that  man  and  especially  of  the 
thousands  of  men  behind  him?  Is  it  not  difficult  to  teach  him  new 
ide£is  and  standard  of  action — to  abandon  cunning  and  cleverness 
in  favour  of  honesty,  and  justice,  and  wisdom?  Hitherto  he  has 
seer  many  cases  of  imposition  upon  the  man,  and  he  has  been 
brought  up  to  view  the  employer  as  his  natural  enemy,  and  yet,  if 
he  IS  to  do  any  good  on  a Wages  Board,  he  has  to  learn  how 
much  the  interest  of  the  employers  and  operatives  are  linked 
together,  he  has  to  give  his  confidence  to  those  he  has  doubted 
and  win  their  confidences  by  his  upright  and  consistent  conduct 
in  favour  of  what  is  right,  even  where  pressed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
mass  behind  him.  Think  of  the  change  required,  and  realise  how 
slov  must  be  the  progress  if  there  is  only  07ie  indiscreet  ungenuine 
€inp  loyer  on  the  Board. 
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Then  the  Employers’  Secretary  is  usually  chosen  from  the 
head  clerks  from  an  employer  s office.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
counting  house,  where  discounts,  and  per  centages,  and  costs,  and 
wages  settlements  are  going  on  day  by  day,  is  not  often  the 
atmosphere  in  which  a very  generous  dispositon  is  engendered. 
Possibly  not  feeling  very  assured  about  his  own  position,  he  feels 
touchy  and  sensitive  as  to  the  bearing  of  others,  especially  the 
working  man  towards  him.  He  is  liable  to  take  offence  at  \chat  he 
may  consider  familiarity,  or  if  he  is  of  a conceited  nature,  he  may 
give  offence  by  his  treatment  of  the  operative. 

I think  you  want  a well  educated  man,  especially  if  he  has 
seen  something  of  the  world,  and  travelled  ; a man  of  large  ideas 
and  somewhat  smitten  with  the  spirit  of  humanitaiianism.  Of 
course  he  should  be  a master  of  account.s  and  understand  the 
business  of  the  trade.  His  difficulty  will  be  to  know  how  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Operatives’  Secretary  and  through  him  that  of 
the  workmen.  I can  only  indicate  the  way  by  saying,  that  he  must 
be  absolutely  candid  and  truthful  ; there  must  be  no  dissimulation; 
he  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the  employers  what  he  is  before  the 
operatives  ; he  must  be  strong  enough  to  tell  an  employer  that  he 
is  doing  wrong  if  that  should  be  the  case  ; his  conduct  and 
manner  of  life  must  be  beyond  suspicion  ; he  must  make  it  a study 
to  win  the  working  man’s  confidence  and  respect.  The  quarrels 
between  the  two  sides  of  a Board  may  be  easily  watched  between 
the  two  secretaries,  and  unless  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
confidence  exists  between  them,  the  Board  will  not  work 
smoothly.  The  admirable  influence  of  a wise  and  discreet 
- President  or  Chairman  is  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  which 
tries  to  imitate  what  it  admires. 

If  you  can  find  the  right  sort  of  man  to  undertake  these 
positions,  you  may  expect  in  a few  years,  to  establish  an  accepted 
confidence  on  both  sides,  but  during  that  time  any  indiscretions 
may  prove  fatal.  You  cannot  expect  to  make  a nation  of  savages 
accept  Christianity  at  a moment’s  notice — nor  can  you  teach  these 
lessons  in  moral  and  social  philosophy  without  giving  time. 

VI. — Are  they  efficient  to  resolve  all  professio?ial  difficulties  and  to 
prevent  strikes  and  lock  outs  ? Also  are  they  useful  for  a 
speedy  settlement  in  case  of  strike  and  lock  out  ? 

Wages  Boards  prevent  strikes  and  lock  outs,  because  they 
remove  the  grounds  of  warfare.  Where  there  is  no  established 
Wages  Board,  then  arbitration  is  the  most  speedy^  way  of 
settlement — but  you  have  no  guarantee  that  the  decision  will  be 
observed  and  you  still  want  to  teach  the  operative  the  inter- 
dependence and  mutual  relationship  between  him  and  his  employer. 
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and  the  employer  has  to  learn  what  he  owes  to  his  workman.  My 
exp€rience  is  that  the  lesson  w^ants  teaching  both  ways,  and  the 
operative  is  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning. 

VII. — What  sanction  do  you  think  could  be  recommended  to  secure 
the  execution  of  deliberation  taken  by  the  Committees  ? 

You  cannot  make  men  more  wise  or  moral  by  Act  of  Par- 
ham mt,  and  punishment  does  not  jrrevent  a criminal  from 
reco  nmitting  his  offence,  but  if  you  can  show  a man  \vhere  his 
interest  lies,  and  what  road  wall  lead  him  to  it,  you  have  the 
grea  est  hold  upon  him.  The  mass  wall  follow  their  leaders,  and  if 
you  aave  honest  leaders  you  are  safe.  If  there  is  a Standing  Com- 
rnitti;e  it  is  virtually  a court  of  enquiry,  and  its  decision  is  as  good 
as  tl  at  of  a law  court  as  long  as  the  Board  is  loyally  maintained  by 
both  sides.  You  enter  upon  the  w’ork  giving  credit  that  all  its 
metrbers  mean  to  do  wTat  is  right.  If  you  cannot  bring  these  sort 
of  inf uences  to  play  upon  the  conduct  of  men,  then  bring  in  the 
soldiers  and  go  back  two  generations;  but  I believe  among  the 
Briti  ih  workmen  there  is  good  soil  to  be  ploughed  up  with  steady 
and  ndustrious  cultivation. 

DANIEL  JONES,  Emjrloyers’  Secretary, 

Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Bc^rd. 

Kilsj  11,  Shifnal, 

January  15th,  rSpq. 
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To  MR.  EDWIN  RAINBOW, 

Sec,  pro,  tern, 

'Phe  Butts,  Coventrv 


INTENTIOMAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The  Midland  JFages  Board, 

and  I he  employer  has  to  learn  what  he  owes  to  his  workman.  My 
expel  ience  is  that  the  lesson  wants  teaching  both  ways,  and  the 
operaive  is  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning. 

I 

VIb  What  sanction  do  you  think  could  be  recommended  to  secure 
the  execution  of  deliberation  taken  by  the  Committees  ? 

Ion  cannot  make  men  more  wise  or  moral  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  punishment  does  not  prevent  a criminal  from 
recommitting  his  offence,  but  if  you  can  show  a man  where  his 
interest  lies,  and  what  road  wall  lead  him  to  it,  you  have  the 
greatest  hold  upon  him.  The  mass  will  follow  their  leaders,  and  if 
you  have  honest  leaders  you  are  safe.  If  there  is  a Standing  Com- 
mittee it  is  virtually  a court  of  enquiry,  and  its  decision  is  as  good 
as  the  t of  a law  court  as  long  as  the  Board  is  loyally  maintained  by 
both  jides.  You  enter  upon  the  work  giving  credit  that  all  its 
memt  ers  mean  to  do  what  is  right.  If  you  cannot  bring  these  sort 
of  influences  to  play  upon  the  conduct  of  men,  then  bring  in  the 
soldiers  and  go  back  two  generations;  but  I believe  among  the 
Britis  1 workmen  there  is  good  soil  to  be  ploughed  up  wuth  steady 
and  industrious  cultivation. 


DANIEL  JONES,  Employers’  Secretary, 

Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Bc^rd. 


Kilsal , Shifnal, 

January  15th,  1894. 
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EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED 
Engineering,  Friday,  March  i6th,  1894. 
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The  joint  conference  of  employers  and  employed,  which  is  to  take  place 
this  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  appears  to  be  likely 
to  lead  to  beneficial  results.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  form  an  ”«lustrial 
union  of  employers  and  employed,  by  means  of  which  the  claims  of  both 
classes  may  be  fairly  considered,  and  an  impartial  judgment  formed  on  their 
relative  merits.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a very  ambitious  programme,  but 
none  can  dispute  that  it  is  one  which  must  be  taken  m hand  shortl) , unless 
industrial  matters  are  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  ^ot  very  long  ago  a large 
class  of  employers  did  not  consider  that  the  employed  had  any  claims,  excepting 
W take  such  wages  as  might  be  allotted  to  them.  That  epoch,  wh.ch  might 
be  described  as  the  feudal  period  of  manufacturing  history,  is  now  passed  , 
but  in  looking  back  to  it  w'e  must  remember  it  was  under  this  system  that 
Britain’s  commercial  supremacy  was  built  up,  and  whilst  it  lasted  that  supremacy 
was  never  seriously  threatened.  Neither  under  it  were  the  employed  badly 
off,  one  chief  reason  being  that  work  was  then  more  constant,  and  a good 
workman  had  better  assurance  of  employment  all  the  year  round.  However, 
we  have  outlived  that  time,  as  every  observant  person  must  perceive,  btate 
education,  extension  of  the  electorate,  and  the  growdh  of  workmen  s organisa- 
tions, have  shown  the  employed  the  power  of  combination,  and  the  employers 
must  meet  the  fact.  Several  of  the  more  thoughtful  have  recognised  these 
things,  and  have  done  what  they  could  to  bring  about  a better  understanding 
than  at  present  exists  betw'een  the  two  great  classes  of  the  nation  ; and  it  is 
reassuring  to  see  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  on  the  list 
of  those  w ho  take  part  in  this  ev  ening's  conference.  Amongst  others  may  >e 
mentioned  Messrs.  Mark  Beaufoy,  M.  1\ , vinepr  maker  ; Charles  B^ 
shipowner.  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  ; T.  W Bushill, 
manufacturing  stationer;  David  Dale,  of  I^^rlington  ; IT  Duncan  (Ross 
Duncan);  R.  A.  Hadfield,  managing  director  Hadfield  s Steel 
Company;  A.  F.  Hills,  managing  director  of  the  Thanms  Iron  Works, 
beside  others.  Among  the  labour  representatives  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  that 
there  should  be  fewer  well-known  names,  but  judging  by  the  qualipations 
attached  to  them,  they  appear  to  be  a good  representative  body,  it  is  to  p 
hoped  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  class  they  represent,  otherwise  the 
labour  of  organising  the  conference  will  be  throwm  away.  The  preseime  o 
such  names  in  tl  list  as  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  of  Durham  ; Mr.  Trow 
of  Darlington,  whose  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission  will  be 
remembered;  Mr.  Uttley,  of  Sheffield,  labour  correspondent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  ; and  others  who  are  officials  of  workmen  s societies  or  hold  other 
positions  as  representatives  of  labour,  may  be  taken  as  a guarantee  that  the 
employes  will  be  honestly  and  ably  represented. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  evening’s  conference  we  shall  know  in 
time.  Those  who  have  the  welfare  of  either  class  represented  at  heart,  much 
more  those  who  wish  well  for  both— the  latter  body,  we  believe,  the  more 
numerous— cannot  but  hope  that  some  permanent  and  representative  organisa- 
tion will  spring  up  which  will  make  monster  strikes  and  trade  disturbances  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  have  here  a nucleus,  at  any  rate  respectable,  to  which 
all  may  attach  themselves.  If  ancient  prejudices  and  modern  animosities  can 
be  sunk,  the  result  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Certainly  our  prcxluctne 
industry  is  not  so  secure  against  attacks  from  without  that  we  can  afford  to 
waste  our  strength,  and  fritter  aw'ay  the  commanding  lead  gained  by  our  lathers, 

by  quarrels  within. 


7c  Press  Extracts. 
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The  members  of  the  proposed  union  will  certainly  have  a stiff  job  to  recon- 
cih  both  sides,  and  their  greatest  enemy  will  be  the  faddist.  If  we  had  to 
re  draw  the  “ personal  devil  ” — about  the  entity  or  non-entity  of  whom  parsons 
quarrelled  so  vigorously  a few^  years  back — w'e  think  we  should  design  him,  not 
wi;h  horns  and  tail,  but  as  a Utopian  faddist  with  impossible  theories  for  the 
ge  aeral  regeneration  and  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  the  extravagance  of 
th  ;se  persons  with  no  mental  perspective — who  have  a visicm  so  narrow  that 
th  ;y  can  see  but  one  aspect  of  a prolalem — that  drives  sober  men  off  the  line  of 
advance,  and  throws  discredit  upon  those  who  are  making  some  efforts  to 
re  nove  difficulties  in  the  path  of  economic  reform.  To  judge  by  the  w ording 
of  the  preliminary  instructions,  those  who  are  convening  this  evening’s  meeting 
an- alive  to  this  danger;  but  whether  they  can  jm)tect  themselves  against  it 
re  nains  to  be  seen. 

The  Society  wisely  does  not  propose  to  alxjlish  all  existing  combinations, 
wl  ether  of  employers  or  employed,  but  aspires  to  work  in  harmony  w ith  them, 
or  rather  to  bring  them  into  harmony  wdth  each  other.  If  it  can  do  this,  its 
mission  will  have  been  largely  accomplished.  According  to  the  programme,  it 
w'i  1 “not  primarily  concern  itself  with  the  settlement  t)f  specific  labour  disputes 
an  I here  it  shows  wdsdom  again,  as  it  might  easily  be  w recked  in  early  days 
ovir  some  trivial  quarrel  in  which  local  feeling  would  run  high.  Its  declared 
object  is  “ to  encourage  and  foster  feelings  which  would  remove,  in  many  cases, 
th  ; grounds  for  such  disputes.”  The  Society  looks  to  “ have  scope  for  needed 
ed.icative  influence  in  many  ways,  c.g.,  w'ith  regard  ttj  the  workmen,  by  urging 
th  ; study  of  economics — with  regard  to  the  emphjyers,  by  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  valuable  functions  of  many  of  the  trades  unions.”  Probably 
bo;h  kinds  of  instruction  are  required  in  like  proportions  ; and  in  each  case  the 
difficulty  of  imparting  instruction  may  be  equal,  although  arising  from  widely 
different  causes  : wuth  the  w'orkmen  because  of  scant  leisure,  want  of  education, 
or  rather,  trained  intelligence  in  the  consideration  of  such  matters  ; with  the 
en  ployers  because  of  the  pride  of  a ruling  class.  The  association  is  not  the 
w(  rse  for  being  somewhat  academical  at  its  inception.  Its  influence  in  specific 
ca  .es  will  come  later.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  avoid  trying  to  influence 
parliamentary  action,  otherwise  it  must  split  on  the  rock  of  political  wrangling. 
Si  ch  objects  as  it  aims  at  bringing  about  are  not  to  be  attained  by  legislative 
enictment.  The  roots  of  such  matters  strike  too  deep  to  l>e  influenced  by  the 
su  lerficial  power  of  statute  law.  In  the  meantime,  we  wish  them  success  in 
th'lr  labours,  and  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  at  a future  date. 


The  Liverpool  l^ost  (March  i6th),  says: — This  Conference,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  Association,  is  wisely  confined  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry, 
eit  tier  employers  or  employed.  But  others  have  been  invited  to  express  opinions 
on  the  scheme  ; and  it  has  recei\  ed  the  approval  of  such  men  as  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Professor  Foxwell, 
Di.  Spence  Watson  and  Mr.  fTederic  Harrison.  Indeed,  there  can  be  but  one 
op.nion  of  the  principle  of  the  movement.  As  to  the  machinery  to  be 
en  ployed,  there  is  room  for  divergence  of  view'.  The  scheme  is  in  the  hands, 
net  of  visionaries,  but  of  practical  men,  who  at  least  will'  not  fail  for  want  of 
ex  Derience  of  management  or  know  ledge  of  liusiness.  Their  progress  will  be 
wi  tched  W'ith  sympathetic  interest. 


The  Daily  Neivs  (March  17th)  concludes  its  rejiort  of  the  Conference  thus  : — 
The  proceedings  were  marked  by  complete  unanimity,  and  were  characterised 
th  oughout  by  a spirit  of  earnestness  and  hopefulness. 
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